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FOREWORD 


Pa&tIbi poetry has its own charm. Its language is gaore 
archaic than Hind! or Urdü, its imagery is drawn fiom 
country life and simple crafts. One might rnake a com- 
parison with the Provengal poetry of Southern Franee. 
Proven 9 al also is more old-fashioned than Freneh ;*its 
poetry belongs to the countryside, to the farm, and tiny 
market town, and is instinct with a simplicity and sincerity 
that is rare in the more classieal language. PanjäbI poetry 
sings mainly of Love and Ood. By the Süfis these two 
themes are interwoven, as is explained in the Introduction. 

This book presents us with studies of a series of Süfl 
poets of the Panjäb who wrote in the PanjäbI language. 
They begin with the second half of the fifteenth century 
and end with the nineteenth. In this period of some four 
centuries we find half a dozen famous saints beginning with 
Farid, twelfth in spiritual succession from Shakar Ganj of 
Päk Patan, and leading on to several others not so well 
known. The greatest of them all was Bullhe Shäh (1650- 
1758). 

For these studies Miss L. Rama Krishna has ran^acked 
a great mass of material,—manusoripts, printed poems, orgi 
traditions, and such few essays as have been published on 
any of these poets. 

The historical evidence she has handled cautiously and 
she arrives at very reasonable conclusions. 

By a judicious seleotion of extracts, oarefully firans- 
literated and rendered in a literal but pleasing translation, 
the author brings out the main characteristics of each poet 
in tum, both as regards verse and style and as regards the 
doctrine or mystery he teaches. They vary from the ortho- 
dox, with a strong spiritual urge towards mystieism, to the 
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less orthodox and to those who so far transcend the barriers 
betweep sects and creeds tbat they can hardly be designated 
by the eonventional man-made labels. 

The history of the Panjäb dnring these four centuries 
hasrseen many storms and also peaeeful interludes. These 
vicissitndes are reflected in the Süfi poets though faintly. 
Yet for the comprehension of the period an understanding 
of this religious development is of great importance. 

*• In Panjäbi poetry the Beloved is a man and the Lover 
who seeks him is a woman. So in the Süfi sense Hir is the 
soul that seeks and Rajhä represents the Divine Beloved. 

In this book Truth is the ideal pursued along the dusty 
tracks of research by a Panjäbi woman. 


A. C. Woolner 



PREFACE 


This thesis is a humble attempt to discuss in a brief%ut 
comprohensive manner the Süfi poets who wxote in the 
Panjäbi language. The evidenee on whieh I haye based 
my researcb was of four kinds : 

1. Manuscripts found in public and private librariSs. 

2. Printed and litbographed books in English, 

Panjäbi, Urdü, and Persian. 

3. Aceounts furnished by the gaddi-nishins. 

4. Recitals of the Invõalls 1 and oral traditiohs, 

The last-mentioned souree, though very rich, is full of 
accretions and abounds in legendary narratives. I have 
utilized the information furnished by it with great care. It 
has served rather to verify faets than otherwise. 

This is the first work on Panjäbi Süfi poets in English 
or in any other language. Though, as I have mentioned 
below, a few articles and booklets have been written on 
some of the poets treated in this thesis, yet no book or 
article has been written on the Süfi poets collectively. My 
attempt has been to appreciate Süfi beliefs and interpret 
Süfi poetry as they are understood by the Süfis an& the 
Pänjabis. I have tried to discuss them as methodically as' 
possible. 

The sources for the life-history and poetry of each* 
writer have been given at the end of each chapter. In the 
case of those poets for whose life and poetry the sources»are 
meagre, the information has been given in the footnotes. 

Panjäbi is a language written in three different Scripts, 
i.e. Persian, Hind! and Gurmukkhi. The Muhammadans 
who employ the Persian script give a Persian or Arabic 

1 Heroditary singcrs or rmisicians often attachod to the tombs of tlfa 
Süfi sainta, who reeite eompositions of the mystics and their own poems 
In praiso of the saints. 
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character 60 the language, and the Hindus who employ 
Hind! ^omewhat sanskritiz© it. The Sikhs, though they 
sometimes insert Sanskrit words and phrases, on the whole 
*try to write the language as it is spoken by the masses. 

•In the midst of this diversity, the work of transliteration 
has not been easy. The originals from which I have quoted 
were written in different Scripts, often full of mis-spellings, 
and it has becn extremely difficult to decide on the appro- 
' pilate roman spelling. The same word has frequently 
occurred in different connexions ; therefore it has not been 
possible to keep always to the samo spelling. 

For technical non-Panjäbi Süfi terms and names I have 
generalfy followed the Encydopcedia of Rdigion and JEthics, 
and for oid Süfi and Islämic names the Urdü system of 
transliteration. These names, after all, are not Pänjäbi and 
are written as in Urdu. 

The names of living people I have spelt as they do when 
Writing in English, believing that every person has the 
right to spell his name as he likes. 

The names of books in Indian languages have been 
spelt according to the system of transliteration of the 
language in which each book is written. 

For geographical names I have followed the eurrent 
Engifeli system in India with a few rare exceptions. For 
example e Panjäb 5 has three different forms and in order to 
maintain a uniform character I have throughout this work 
•spelt it as c Panjäb \ 

For the transliteration of the Pan j abi verse I have 
emjjloyed Dr T. Grahame Bailey^ dictionary, except for a 
few regional words. 

For oriental words in the English translations of the 
original text, I have mostly followed the PanjäbI pronuncia- 
tion of the educated classes. 

t Before I close, I should say that I am highly indebted 
to my teacher, Dr T. Grahame Bailey, for his very kind 
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suggestions and valuable advice throughout the r work, but 
specially in the translation of the quotations from Eafljäbl 
poetry. 

Tbe following is the complete lisfc of the order foilowed r 
In rendering the vowels and eonsonants for transliteratio*i of 


the Pafijäbi poems 
a for in 

c 

for ^ 

ph for <g 

ä „ thi 

cli 

33 

b 

„ a 

i „ fe 

j 

33 t? 

bh 

» 3 

i „ & 

jh 

3 

m 

33 W 

u „ f 

n 


y 

3 3 51 

ü „ | 

t 

» H 

r 

» ^ 

e „ s 

th 

*» Z 

1 

33 5£5 

ai „ § 

d 

33 Š? 

V 


o „ TÜ 

dh 

M ^ 

r 

„ 5? 

au „ ^ 

n 

„ 35 

rh 

» * 

k „ a 

t 

>, 3 

sh 

„ xr 

kh „ n 

th 

33 * 

f 

33 Sa 

g „ -31 

d 

3, ^ 

z 

3 3 13 

gh » ui 

dh 

„ XJ 

J 

33 Ž5 

n „ s 

n 

33 <5 

r*J 

, 9 nasal vowel. 

G for £ 

P 

m V 

Kh for £ 

• 

L. R. K. 


* 




INTRODUCTION 


I. The Origix axb Development of Süfiism^ 

OUTSIDE iNBiCA 

No account of Pan j abi Süfiism, its pocts and poetry, 
will be eomplete without a sbort sketch of the origin and 
development of Süfiism outside India. Panjäbi Süfiiswrf 
evidently, is a branch of the great Süfi movement which 
originated in Arabia, during the second century a.h. (a.d. 
800 )} It differs a good deal, however, in details, from the 
original, being subjected to many modifications utfder the 
inflnence of Hindu religious and philosophic thought. 
Before following up the evolution and the final trend of 
Süfi thought in the Panjäb, it is necessary to review briefiy 
the outstanding features of this Islämic sect as it developed 
outside India. 

Süfiism was born soon after the death of the Prophet 
and 4 proceeded on orthodox lines \® Its adepts had ascetie 
tendeneies, led hard lives, practising the tenets of the 
Qur’än to the very letter. But this asceticism soon passed 
into mysticism, and before the end of the second century 
a.h. (a.t>. 815), these ascetics began to be known tfö the 
people as Süf is. 5 The name Süfi was given to them because 
they wore woollen garments. The term, labisal-süf, whieh 
formerly meant 4 he elad himsclf in wool and was applied. 
to a person who renounced the world and beeame an 
ascetie, 4 heneeforward signified that he beeame a Süfi. 5 

1 Encyrlopcedm oj Religion and Eth hs, Vol. XII, p. 10. 

2 Nichohoti m J. B. A. £., Vol. XXXVTII, 1906. 

3 J. B. A. 8., Vol. XXXVIII, 1906, p. 305, 

4 Encyclopcedia of Beligion and Etfucs, Vol. XTI, p. 10. E. B. Havail, 

however, te of opirnoa that tho word urna 9 which m Budd liist imagos was 
the Symbol of * eye divino \ literally meant 4 wool His symbolic explana- 
tion may tmderhe the Symbol of Süfiism, mf meaning wool. See Ideals oj 
Indian Art , pp. 50-1. f 

* ibid. 
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The early mysticism was essentially a product of Islam, 1 
and ojjiginated as a consequence of the Islämic conception 
of God. which failed to satisfy xnany persons possessing 
% spiritual tendencies. The two striking factors in the early 
my|ticism, as Goldziher has stated, 2 were an exaggerated 
conseiousness of sin and an overwhelming dread of divine 
retribution. They feared God more than they loved Him, 
and submitted unreservedly to His Will. s But in the 
of the second century a.h. (a.d. 815) the Süf! 
thought began to develop under the influenee of Greek 
philosophy of Ashräkiän 4 and Dionysius. 5 Christianity, 
itself enveloped by Neoplatonic speeulations, exeroised a 
great influenee in monastic organizations and discipline.® 
Hebrew philology, 7 to a certain extent, helped the progress 
of the technical vocabulary. But the Greek influenee 
seenis to have been the most powerful, because, besides 
philosophical ideas, the Süfis borrowed from the Greeks the 
rpedieal seience which they named yunänl or the Greek 
system. 8 Neoplatonism developed intellectual tendencies. 
The civil wars and dry dogmas of the ‘ulama soon drove the 
intellectual Süfis to seepticism. 9 They searched elsewhere 
for truth and knowledge. The seareh was not in väin, and 
soon a new school was established, different from the one 
already existing. It was greatly influenced by Persian 
religibn and Indian thought, both Buddhist and Hindu. 10 

1 Its roots aooording to Macdonald run far baok to heathen Arabia. 
See Musliin Theology, pp. 124, 125. 

2 As quoted by Hieholson in his article ( J . B. A. S. 9 Vol. XXXVIII, 
i906). The original can be seen in Vienna Oriental Journal , Vol. XIII, 
Ho. 1, p. 35. 

3 As ordained in the Qur'än. 

4 Munshi Fani, Dabistän , Vol. III, p. 281. Shea and Troyler trans- 
lated«it as 4 Platonists ’. 

5 Nicholson in J. B. A. &., Vol. XXXVIII, 1906, p. 318. 

6 Encyclopcedia of Religion and Ethics , Vol. XII, p. 11. 

7 Massignon, Lexique Technique de la Mystique Musulmane , pp. 51, 
52, 53, 54. 

3 Rama Krishna, Les Sikhs, ch. i, p. 18. 

9 These sceptics were mostly of non-Arabic origin, the majority 
being Persians and Kurds. 

• io Professor Massignon is vehemently hostile to any Hindu influenee 
and ignores traees of Buddhism. The admirable way in which the leamed 
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Tiia adherents of the new school were alraost all of 
non-Semitic origin, their national characters were fopned 
by the climatic and geographical position of their eountries, 1 
and so, in spite of Semitio masters, the psychology of their € 
own race affected their new faith. To them the doctriiies 
of Islam seemed unphilo&ophic and non-gnostic, and so they 
felt eompelled to interpret them in the light of their oid 
faiths with wliich they had been in touch and which appealed 
to them deeply. Thus later, Süflism was also a psychG 5 **’ 
logical reaction of different peoples, especially the Persians, 
against the dogmas of Islam. 

The latest school of Süflism which felt Persian and 
Indian influences and incorporated different glošfees of 
Buddhism with its creed came in the forefront under Bäyazid 
of Bistäm, who was not attached to any oid Süfl school. 2 
BistämFs system was based on fanä or absolute annihila- 
tion in the Divine. 8 Bäyazid was so captivated by the 
Vedantic conception of God that he used to say: c Glory* 
to me, how my glory is great. 5 4 

This school doveloped stiil further nnder Mansür 
al-Halläj, who invented the formula Anal-Haqq. 6 This 
Süflism transformed the Buddhist legends and panegyrics 
and introduced them into Islam. In Central Asia, where 
Buddhist legends were congealed around the saints, Süflism 
evolved a cult of saints. Pilgrimage, another Buddhisf 
practice, was also introduced. Besides this, Süflism 

professor attempts to interpret Süflism, i.e. only on a philological basis, » 
is one-sidod. His knowledge of Hinduism is not very deep and so his 
mind is prejudiced against Hindu thought. For Buddhist inüuence, 
soo JiJncyclopcedia of Beligion and Ethics , Vol. XII, and Nicholson’s works. 

1 CJimate and geographical position, according to Nöldeke, *the 
German scholar, are two vory important fartors in the formation of 
national cliaraeter. See Sketches from Ea&tern History, p. 2. 

2 Lexique Technique, p. 243. 

3 He leamt Fanä bVl tambid from his teacher Abu 5 All Sindi (or of 
Sind) fco wliom, in exchango, he taught the Hanefite eanonieal law (see 
Lexique Techniquc , pp. 263-4). Nieholson also mentions this fact (see 
The Mysiics of Islam , p. 17). 

* Lexique Techniquc , p. 246. § 

5 This is the equivalent of Aham Brnhm . 
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borrowed Ahe Tariqa or Tarlqat from the same source. 
Before being fanä, the Süfl seeker must tread by slow stages 
the Tarlqat or the path to reach Haqlqa or Haqlqat, Reality, 
or the *goal of Union. The path comprised seven stages: 
rejientance, abstinenee, renunciation, poverty, patience, 
trust in God, and satisfaction. 1 

The Süfis of the Bäyazld sehool were tolerant towards 
all and attached little importance to Islämic dogmas. They 
^jere, therefore, eonsidered heretics and were often hanged 
or exiled. 2 This alarmed the adherents of the new Süfl 
thought and induced them to retrace their steps and re- 
enter the fold of the oid Süfl sehool. The Süfis, in general 
were not popular with the powerful orthodox. To avoid 
the fury of the orthodox and to save their lives, all the Süfis 
theneeforward reoognized Muhammad as their ideal and 
tried to deduee their thought from the allegorieal sayings 
of the Qur'än? 

II. The Sotis ih India 

After the Muslim conquest of northem India, the Süfis 
began to pour into the country. This was the only peaoeful, 
friendly and tolerant element of Islam. The Islam pro- 
mulgated by the sword 4 and by aggressive ‘ulamä and 
qäzls could not impress the Hindus who abhorred it. But 
the.Jsläm represented by the Süfis appealed to them. 
Alrnost all the willing eonversions were no doubt the result 
of Süfl preaehing. 

1 Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, p. 29. The §üfi teaehers do not 
• agree as to the number of the stages. Most of them enumerate more 

than seven. 

2 Bistärol was exiled many times from his native town (see Lexique 
Technique, p. 247) and Mansür al-Halläj was erueified (Massignon, 
La*Passion, I, pp. 9-10). 

3 Bäyazld operdy declared himself the equai of the Prophet and 
ridieuled tho Day of Besuxreetion, the Judgement, and fche Qur’änie 
paradise. See Lexique Technique, pp. 252-3. 

4 The boid assertion of Professor Massignon that 6 ee n’est pas par 
les guerres qne lTsIäm a diffus6 dans Pinde, c’est par les mystiques et 
par les grande ordres, Tshishtiyah Kobrawiyah, Shattäriyah et Kaqsh- 
bandiyah ’ (Lexique Technique , p. 68) shows his seanty knowledge of Indian 
fiistory. 
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Devdopmenl of Süflism in the Panjäb * 

Ixi the beginning, the Süfls in northern India* were 
preachers and often joined hands with the rulers to establish 
their power and to eonvert the people to Islam. 1 Their € 
patience, tolerance and friendly spirit brought thenx 5)1- 
Jowers from the lower grades of the Hindus, unfortunately 
negleeted by the higher classes. To this class of Süfis 
belonged Farldu’ddm Ganj-i-Shakar, e AlI Makhdum Hujwfrl, 
and rnany others. But, later on, manv Süfis gave up 
missionary work 2 and devoted themselves to the study of 
different religious systems and philosophies of the eountry. 
Mil Mlr, Prinee Därä Shikoh and Abu’l-Fazl and Fayzl 
belonged to this eategory of Süfis ; they began to qhestion 
the superiority of their own religion or to deny its authority. 3 
Mia Mlr is said to have helped Gurü Har Govind many a 
time and to have sent liim a woman, related to the Qäzl 
of Lahore, who liked the Gurü’s doctrines and had wanted 
to become a Sikh. 4 

Süflism underwent another considerable change towards 
the end of the seventeenth century. The intolerance of 
Aurangzeb and of his adlierents had so much affeeted the 
spiritually and the intellectually minded amongst the Süfls 
that they were driven towards Hinduism more than before. 5 

1 Shaikh "All Makhdüm HujwirI, generally known as Dätä*|3ranj 
Bakhsh, followed th© arms of Masa’ud, son and suecessor of Mahmud. 
UIiaznavT. to Lahore, where he settled down to preach. (Se© Latif, 
History of Lahore , pp. 179-82.) There are many such examples. 

2 Mr Zuhimid-Din Ahmad, inhis Mystic Tendencies in Islam , p. 142, 

writes : ‘ Out of the later ŽSüfis very few appear to have given any thought • 

to this practical aspect (eonversion) of the doctrine of Islämie 

2 Emperor Akbar is another example; his faith in the superiority 
of Islam was so inuch shattered that he founded a new religion, Din-i- 
Jlähl. % 

4 See Latif, History of the Panjäb , p. 256. 

5 No doubt the Süfis during the reign of Shäh Jahän, under the 
patronage of Prinee Därä Shikoh, had absorbed a good deal of Hindu 
Vedäntic thought, but they remained, save for a few rare exeeptions, within 
the iirnits of their own religion. The intolerance of the orthodox people 
and of the Emperor Aurangzeb, however, later on compeUed them to 
speak freely againat Islämie dogmas, ete., and to turn more towards Hindu 
religion with real feeling than they had done before. Both Inäyat and# 
Bullhe Shäh were bom during this period. 
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Hindu Vedänth thought oveipowered rlieir beliefs, Bhäg- 
vatism influenced their ideas. and it was a surprising fact 
that in tlie Pafijäb, the stionghold of Islam, Mussulman 
* mystics held tixe view that save God tliere was no reality ; 
all else, fcherefore, became illu=>ion or the Hindu mäyä. 1 

The doctrine of tiansmigration and reincarnation was 
soon adopteil and wa* aftenvards supplemented by the 
theorv of karma? Agaia Muhammad, who remained the 
*w**>erfeet mudel of Man for the Süfls of other conntries, was 
not neeessaiily the ideai of the PahjäbI SüfL The philoso- 
phically-nünded sometimes ignored liim, at other times 
allotted to liim the sa me place as they gave to the prophets 
of oth^i religiun>. s For the orthodox andpopular Süfls he 
nevertheless remained somewhat higher than the other 
prophets, but not in the same way as before. He became 
the hero of iheii poetry as Krishna is the hero of the 
Bhägavata-lore. 4 The condemnation of idols. which had 
.not been very \eliement even in the sixteenth century, 
ceased alto^eüier now. Muhammadan mystics aecepted 
them as another way of adoring the Universal Lord, 5 The 
Süfls often abstained from eating meat and practised the 
doctrine of ahimsä by loving all life, animal and human. 6 

The Qur'äa, which could not be dispensed with and was 
heki in great veneration by the early Süfls, was now pl iced 
on the '-aine lovel with the Vedas and the Puranas 7 

Last but not the least, it should be mentioned here that 
the principlc oi leiiaious tolerance was advocatcd by rnxny 

1 Dabistän, VoL TIl, p 2S1. 

2 Kfmün-i-'I*hq* Voh I, 2 and 37, ‘The doctrine of karma 

which is .ilieu to SüfI-m ’ (The Mysttcs of Islam , p. 19) became now one 
of^ifes docfcrino^. 

3 Seo ihe pwtn ot Bulllie Shõh, speciallv / äfi 90 of Sai Bullh Shü <*. 

4 See the Bütäm^h of Kai im BaUish, ch. ix. 

r > Salnb]äiu, a eelebi ateet $üil of the se\ enteenth century, poiformcd 
the piijä m the homo of idoL (Dabistän, \ oi. III, p 302). The Panjäbl 
fortunatoly did not co to that extieme but considered both teraple and 
mosque the same. V\ hen he had attahiod the stage of unden&tandmg he 
even ceased to go to the mosque Hib terapie and mobque were over^» 
rwhere See liuUhe Shäh, Qänün-i^Iskq, käfi 58. 

6 Dabiitän* Voh III, p. 302. 7 Qänün-i-^Ishq. käfi 76. 
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i \ w lio denounced fanatieism and nduiitted ireedora of 
i »] ai »u> bdiefo. 1 * 

The above were llie new developmentc, in Süfifem on 
1 njabi ftoil. They were. however. not the chief charac- 1 
tei ofevery SüflV teaching*. These new developments, 

o * the ofcher händ, helped in the ela&sifieation of the Süfls. 

T* ^öfi w of the Panjäb miv be *‘lassed into three schools of 
Vi utrht : 

1. The Orthodov School —The Süfls of this schoof~ 
beheied in conversion from one religion to another. They 
heal that the QuPän was the best book revealed and that 
Muhasmnad was God’s gieatest prophet on earth. Though 
thev r olei\jted dirteient leligions, yet they believed* Islam 

i -) be the only true ereed. To this clas-> of Süfls belonged 
Ta* id Süni and ’A1I Haidar. 

2 . The Philosophic School —The Süfls of the philosophi? 
s> ! ool were speculators and tkinkers. They had absorbed 
tnc essence of Vedänta so iv oli that to them differences of* 
tel! iion, eountry, and sect were immafcerial They abhorred 

i egulations and the dry dogmas of all religions. They 
< isnlayed best the essenee of pantheistic Süfllsm. They 
imored conversion and were chiefly responsible for estab- 
lishing unity between the faithful of various religions. 
Jhilthe Shäh belonged to this school. 

3. The Popular School —The adherents of this school* 
neie men of Iilile or no education. These people collected 
tne beliefs and superstitions of various creeds, and preaehed < 
and praeti&ed them. Muhammad remained their only 
prophet and the QuVä/b their best book, but they provided 

a place for all otker prophets and teachers in their lõng list 
of saints and angels. They were popular with the lower 
t lasse* of both Hindus and Muslims. To the Hindus they 
preaehed the QuVän and the super&titions of Islam, while to 
the Muhammadans they preaehed the popular beliefs and g 
1 See the work of Bähü and Bütlhe Shäh. 
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«uperstitions of botfa. As they were apt to change with the 
time& and conditions, they were dangerous eqnally to Islam 
and tcf Hinduism. To this class belonged Fard Faqir and 

• many others. 

% 


Panjäbi Süfi Poetry 

The Süfis of the Panjäb, like the Süfis of other 
parts of India, wrote for centuries together in the Persian 
language. 1 They copied the phraseology, the similes, and, 
in fact, the whole system of Persian prosody and rhetorie in 
its entirety. Later on, the Süfis began to write in Urdü. 
But this Urdü looked for guidance to Persia and was so 
much overlaid by Persian vocabulary, phraseology, and 
jeux de mots, 2 that it was really Persian diluted by an Indian 
langnage. The national eulture was thus paralysed, and 
, national sentiments and thoughts were allotted a secondary 
plaee in their compositions. It was only in the middle of 
the fifteenth century that the initiative to write in the 
langnage of the people, i.e. Panjäbi, was taken by a saint 
of the Cishti order of the Süfis. 3 This initiator was Shaikh 
Ibrähim Farid, a deseendant of Faridu’ddin Ganj-i-Shakar 
of.Päk Patan. His example was followed by many, of 

• whom Lal Hnsain, Sultan Bähü, Bullhe Shäh, 5 AIi Haidar, 
and Hashim are the outstanding and well-known figures. 

# A considerable amount of fragmentary Panjäbi Süfi poetry, 
of yarious authorship, has also been found. 4 A few of 
these poems contain the names of the writers, but not much 
more. We will speak of this poetry elsewhere. 

1 Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, Vol. III, p. 387. 

2 The grammatieal system, however, was Indian. 

3 With the exception of a few poems ascribed to Shakar Ganj, no 
iraee of Süfi poetry is found before Ibrähim Farid. The poems said to 
be of Shakar Ganj are, as we shall see later on, not his. 

* From some neglected and worm-eaten and tom manuscripts m 

• private libranes, and from some lithographed books not vOry mtioh read 
by the publie. 
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The Id ea 1 of ike Süfl Poe* 

* 

Tite itieal of the Panjäb! mystic poel wa> to find Gro.l 
i i all iii* creation and ihus attain union with Him. Thi- _ 

9 

union or anuihilation in God \va. to be fully aehieved aitpi 
death. but in soine eases it was gained whilc living. 1 Tln 
PunjäbI Süfl, like any othor mystic in the vorld, call- 
(il-od his Beloved. But tiie Beloved, wliQ in Islämic countrie- 
was both maseuline and fominine,® liere became masculine,— 

Tn Panjäb! Süfl poetry, therefore, God is the Beloved 
and the Süfl, or the human soul, the woman separated fron 
her lover by iilusion or mayä. The Süfl soul at times wails. 
then cries and yearns for union. with the Beloved. The 
Süfl poet in the Panjäb generally refers to three stories of 
oerfeot love iu his poetry. They are the love taies of Hlr 
Rajhä, Sassi Pimnü, and SohnI Mahiväl. 3 These taies ot 
nerfcct love vhich end tragically are populai* with all 
Paii j abis. 

Tn all the three, the heroines, Hir, Sasol and Sõlmi 
who spent their lives in sorrow, always yearning to meer 
their respective lovers, were united with them in death. 
For a Süfl these taies 4 have a spiritual signifieanee. The 
heroines stand for the Süfl (the soul) and the heroes for God 
(the Beloved sought). After the Süfl has attained ujiioii 
with God he is no more Hlr 5 but becomes Rajhä, because. 
for liim all differences vanish away and he sees Rajhä (God) 

1 Union gamed wLdo kvmg was of two natures, paitial and com- 
pieto. A part uil umon was possible when the Süfl was m a state of supiomc • 
ei . The eomplete union was attained (in very tare eases) when ah 
c )n&uoa«ii6i* of seif was lost and the mystic kved ever after m and wit b 
tl e Vniver^al Soh. 

- 3n Persiau poetry, for example, the Beloved is both Laila m + 
Majwü. 

3 Of thc«e Illi and Raj hä and Sassi and Punnü in all probabilitj wei« 
o? Imlo-Scythian origm, but the poets have overlaid them with Muslim 
< olours and auperstitions. 

1 Of tho three, the Hlr and Rajhä taie is the most important, anti 
has hoon wnfcten by mauj poets, the best wnbten up to date beina Eu 
ot Vare Shäh or Wäns Shäh. 

6 Hir has almost the same positioa m Paüjäbl hteratuie as Rldhät 
h.is m Hxndi hterature. 
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as much in his own seif as in the extemal worid. The 
Sufl^poetrv consequently is fail of poeras, songs, and hynans 
praising the Beloved, deseribing the pain and sorrow m- 

• flieted by separation, and ultimately tho joy, peaee and 
tilowledge attained in the union. 

III. Genebal Ohabactebistics of Pa^jabI Stnei Poetry 

We now proceed to examine the chief eharacteristies of 

*T?anjäbi Süfl poetry. Foreign invasions and political 
changes retarded its growth in towns and cities. 1 Its torch 
eonsequently was kept bnrning in the villages. Häving 
been evolved in the villages, it laeks that point of extrexne 
elaboration to which Süfl poets carried other languages, 
sueh as Persian and Urdü. Mysticism being more pre- 
dominant than materialism in Panjäbi Süfl poets' tem- 
peraments, all eomplexity of expression, the artifieial and 
omate style, the jingle of words and bombastic language is 
*missing from it. The chief effort of the poets was to give 
direct expression to their pious feelings in as brief a manner as 
possible. The voeabulary, similes and teehnieal terms were 
confined to liome trades, cottage industries, and the prevalent 
mythologieal ideas 2 and social customs. This shouid not, 
however, indieate that the language is erude and vulgar. 
No,vthe great anxiety to convey the devotional emotions 
correetly often imparted a sort of beauty and sweetness 
rarc to the artifieial Urdü poetry. Similes were taken from 

• everyda;y life and were used with skilful restraint and pro- 
eeeded in order. The result was that though this poetry 
laeked dazzling brillianey and poetic coneeit, it aiways 
maintained dignity, order, and sineerity. To surn up, it 

1 Aurangzeb eonsidered the Süfis as hereties and was extreinely 
harsh to them. Provincial govemors and princes of th© royal blood often 
followed his example during his reign. and ofterwards foreign invasions 
by Näctir Shäh and Ahmad Shäh were also responsible, in great mea^ure, 
for inflicting cruelties on them. 

* This in no way signifies that the poeta believed in them. They 
made uso of them to bring home to the people their deeply mystic the ught 
in a simple manner. 
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i- H bc stated here that, as the guiding principle oY Panjäbl 
Söfl puetry was the subordination of the parts to tbe whole, 
irs chiof merit lies exclusively in its beautv of fundamentals 
Kj’<1 not in its detaiis. 

% 

Verse-fornn >* 

The prineipal forms of Pail j abi Süfl ver.se are the 
t‘ ihowing : 

Käp. This naine is borrowed from the Persian Tcafiya 
(meamng rhyme), and is applied to Panjäbl Süfl poetry 
generally. Usually it is a poem on the divine attributes 
and sometimes on diffcrent Süfl beliefs. Käpa are found 
in different chandäs , mostly präkrit, and in the rägas of 
the Panjäbl musical system. 1 

Bära mäh is an acconnt of the twelve months of the 
Panjäbl ycar. The poet describes the pangs of divine 
separation in eaeh of these months. At the end of the 
twelfth month he relates the ultimate union with the Al- . 
mighty. Almost all Süfl poets have composed a bära 
mäh. 

Athoärä or a description of eight days. Por seven days 
the seeker waits anxiously for God. Then when the last 
hope is fading he finds himself in the divine embrace on 
the eighth day. 

Siharfi is an aerostic on the alphabet. It is not found, 
in any other Indian language. As it is not of Persian or 
Arabic origin we conclude that it is a Panjäbl form. The 
oldest verse of this kind is found in the Ädi Omnih of the 
Sildis and was composed by Arjuna Dev. 2 Later on it 
appears to have become a popular verse-form of the Süffe. 
Some of them wrote more than two or three siharfis? 
Siharfi , precisely, is not a short poem but is a collection 

1 Though the basic prmciples of the Pahjäbi musi eal system are the 
eatne as those of the Indian system, yet it diffcrs a good deal in detaiis. 

2 It is known as Bämn Alcharl on account of the 32 letters of the 

Rügrl alphabet ^ 

3 Hashim and ’Ali Haidar eaeh wrote abont half a dozen s Iharfts, 
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of short 'poems. The letfcers of the alphabet are taken 
consecutiveiy, and words whose initials they form are 
employed to give metrical expression to the poefs ideas. 

% Here is au example : 

• Alif alläh cambe di büti murshid man mere vice lai hü 

Xafi asbät dä pani mäli s! rahe rage har jäi hü 

Andar büti mushk macäyä ja phuüan pai äi hü 

Jlve murshid kärnil bähü j ai eh büti läi hü 1 

Alif: Alläh is like the plant of cambä 2 which the preceptor 
planted in my heart, 0 He, by water and gardener of nega- 
tive and positive (respectively) it remained near the rag 3 and 
everywhere, 0 He, it spread fragrance inside when it ap- 
proached blossoming, 0 He, may the effieient preceptor 
Iive j lõng) says Bähü, who planted this plant, 0 He. 

There do uot seem to have been any hard and fast niies 
about šiharfi. Generally a letter has four lines, each 
consisting of two tukka , but sometimes a letter may have 
iive, six or more such lines . 4 Soine poets wrote a number of 
•such poems for each letter. For example, if the letter is 
alif , the first line of each such poom will begin with alif . 

Aa a ruie a šiharfi is written in praise of the Beloved 
(God) and his altributes, but sometimes it is written to 
relate some legend, historieal or imaginary . 5 In Süfl litera- 
ture, however, we have found only one such šiharfi . 6 

• The siharfis of the Muhammadans are on Arabic or 
•Persian alphabets. They did not compose any on the 
naga or Pafijäbl alpliabets, tliough Hindus of different 
# seets have written siharfis on the Arabic and Persian 
alphabets . 7 

1 Majmü'n Abyät Sultjan Bähü. 

2 Jasmino. 

s Shäh rag or mg is the great vein found in the neck and eonsidered 
by the Panjäbl Süfl to b© nearest his mind. 

4 Haidar’s siharfis are noted for this. 

5 Panjäbl poets other than §üfis, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
have written manv such siharfis. 

6 This slharfl, written at Gujrat by Muhammad Din, deseribes the 
life of a Süfi Murid. It cannot be more than fifty years oid. 

# 7 See siharfis of Gahgä Räm and that of Sai Däs, both on the Arabic 

alphabet. 
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Qissä is anotiier form of Süfl verse. It is gfenerally a 
tragic story of two young people wlio love eacli other madly. 
They are separated by pareats and cruel social eonvejations 
to which they pay little attention, and disregarding them , 
trv to rneet each other. This disregard brings misforknte 
andso they die, ultimately to be united in death for eternitv. 
Some qissäs are eomposed on the slharfi principle, others 
are eomposed of baüs, sometimes ealled slohas. 

Bait is the eorrupted form of the Arabic word bait} 

It is a sort of couplet poeni, has very few rules and therefore 
hao a good deal of variety. It is very popular with the 
Pan j abis of all elasses. 

Dohrä is another form of Süfl verse. It is m>t the 
Hindl dohä but resembles closely the chand . It has four 
tuhhs, all rhyming in the same manner. This was the 
favourite verse-form of Häshim. 

There is another form of verse eommon to all PanjäbI 
religious poetry, ealled vär. Originally vär meant a dirge" 
(mr) for the brave slain in battle. But tlien it began to be 
employed in songs eomposed in praise of the Almighty God 
or some great religious personage. 2 It is eomposed of 
various stanzas ealled paurls , literally ‘ steps which are 
simg by minstrels at religious shrines. 

• • 

* 

IV. The Place of Pa&jabi StteI Poetry tn Padjas! * 
Literatuur 

A good number of PanjäbI Süfl poets made attempts to * 
oreate friendly feelings between the different eommunities 
by harmonizing the opposing systems. For this reason 
their poetry beeame elear to all seetions of the PanjäbI 
people. Besides, from the literary point of view also it 
deserved and was allotted a very high place. It retains the 

1 Maiyä SingiVs PanjäbI Dictionary. 

Gurus ’ F ° r exampl6, the famous Värs °/ Bh ä% Giirdäs in praise of the Sikij 
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i\ vour nt pothHindus and Mussulmans and cireulates among 
the ma^e- in the torm of songs, proverbs, and hymns even 
;o In short. without this strain, Panjäbi literature 

- wouLl hv poor and dcvoid of a good deal of its beaufv and 
Itorau tur/m. 

Hcfo *\e shall give explanations of those few words 
fhat d,ie u^d in their original fonns in our discussion of 
tAe Süfi no^ts. 

Ottthll-ninhin,: 2 one who occupies the spiritual seat 
! a saint ; a spiritual suceessor, 

JJ nld: a di^ciple. 

Althshid : a preeeptor or a teacher. 

r Plr: murshid. 

Kh*dZfä ; ehobcn sucvessor of a teacher ; a successor. 

“TA*: nuptial festivals held at Süfi shrines. c Urs 
tr nuptials signifies Ihe union of the Süfi with 
< Jod. 

Iftdiüv : ehorus; refrain or the first verse of a song 
ndicating the masical tiine to which the remainder 
is to be sung. 

A utarä : a poem or song excepting the refrain. 

Tt I as been mentioned above that the Panjäbi Sufls in 
their oompositions employed, except for a few teehnicai 
term J and words concerning tasawtmf borrowed from 
Arabu‘ and Persian, the vocabuiary and terms of iocal 
ti.ides and cottage Industries. In the Pahjäb as elsewhere 
the vi Hages and towns were self-supporting units.® All tho 
iioicssities of life in those tiines were produeed by the 
uoople themselves, The Süfi poetry which was nursed in 
Tite towns and village^ therefore bore strong impressions of 

5 Nänak is the only noa-Süfi whose vense te esteeraed in a hke 
manner by the Panjäbi people. 

2 Tho olfiee of gaddl-nishln, which formerly was bcstowed on one of 
the <ii&ciples later on became hereditary in the famihes of the saints. 
Almast all gaddtenishim now inherit the seats as their birfchright. 
r We mean the portod when maohine-made things were not imported 
from abroad, and duriwg which the Süfi poetry was composed. 
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;ts -arrounding^. The mo&t import ant industry of the 
wkioh flourhhed more or less in every vilUge, 
^o'u i, and city, was ihe cotton industry. 1 This cotton 
ji? i aeture comprised three processes : 

]. Cieanaig and carding of cotton and making smail 
roiis rea dv for spinning. This wa& done by 
both meil and women. 

2. Spinning, tarning cotton into yarn, done entirely 

by women. 

3. Weaving, done by raen, though often feminine aid 

was procured. 

The Süfls made ample use of the vocabulary of this 
‘ndmtrv and took similes from it. We give below the 
vocrtbulary relative to cotton manufacture, which may be of 
help i o those wlio are interested in Pan j abi Süfi poetry. 

The first process, cleaning of cotton : 

Tumbnä : to open the cocoons by händ. This opera- 
tion was generally performed by the womenfolk. 

Velnä : the instrument used for separating the seeds. 

Velavl : one who works on the velnä. 

Jhambhtyä or Pinjnä : to card cotton. 

Penjäh or Pinjäh : cotton carder. 

Punni : a smail roll of carded cotton prepared Jfor 
spinning. * a 

The seeond process, spinning : To the Pafxjäbi §üfi the 
n vorld was a spinning-wheel and his own seif or soul the 
yoiuiü girl who was supposed to spin and prepare her dowry. 
His good actions were like spinning, and the yarn thus spun 
was his dowry whieli, like the young girl, he would take to tfte 
husband (God). As a husband loved and lived happily 
with the wife who brought him a dowry and was qualified 

1 Mr Baden Powell, writing as läte as the end of the mneteenth 
eentury, said that * it js impossiblo to exclude any eity or town from the 
Hst of cotton manufaeturing loealifies in the Pahjäb \ Quoted foy C. M. 
Birdwood in The Indu^trkit Arts of India*, p. 244. * 
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in spinning, 1 so did God love the Süfl who died with a 
good aecount ( karma or actions) and possessed qualities 
that w ould befit a soni striving for good. But like that 
obstinate and short-sighted girl who, ignoring the future 
• Snsequenees, spent her Ilme in games and replied to her 
motheris remonstrances by stating that one part or the 
other of the spinning-wheel was out of order, the ignorant 
öüfi made excuses for his indulgence in worldly pleasures. 
In the end. like the idle young girl, he was ignored by the 
Beloved and union was denied him. Thereupon he bewailed 
his sonow and doscribed the pangs of Divine separation. 
Here is the voeabulary : 

Carkhä : a spinning-wheel. 

Carkkharl : the wheel of the spinning-wheel on which 
the thread turns. 

Bair : the network of cord which bridges the two 
sides of the carkkharl and on which the thread 
turns. 

Jlähl or Malmi : thread that connects the carkkharl 
with the spindle. 

HatXUi or Haühä : the handle that turns the wheel. 

MnytLä : circular beads used as pivots for the 
spindle. 

Gamafi : a small object made either of leather or of 
dry grass, which fits in the two pillars of the 
spinning-wheel and through which the spindle 
passes. 

Munrn : a pillar of the spinning-wheel which hoids 
„ the spindle. 

Takklä or traldä : spindle of the spinning-wheel. 

Tand : thread spun on the spinning-wheel. 

Challi or Muddä : a hank of spun varn. 

1 In those days spinning was the greatest accomplishment of a young 
girl. Anyone uot qualified in the art was looked down upon by her 
Sus bänd and members of his household. 
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Trina® or Trinjharp : a party of young girls "or women 
fo! spinning in competition ; a spinning-bee. 

Kciitqä : to spin. 

Bharotä or Chilckä : a small basket to hoid the 
hanks. 

The third proeess, weaving : 

Narä : a weaver’s shuttle. 

Nali : the quill or bobbin of a weaver\s shuttle. 

Kltaddl : a loom. 

Tarid or Tänl: warp. 

Peta : woof. 

Mänd or Pan : paste of wheat flour used to ^tiffen 
the cotton thread for weaving. 

KangM : a heavy eomb by which the threads of the 
woof are pressed home. 

Gatydh or GhuTidi : a knot to unite the two ends of a 
broken thread. 

Ätil : a skein of spun cotton. 

Atiernä : eoiling of spun thread on a smal! frame to 
make skeins. 

Atteran : the frame used for eoiling cotton thread. 

Juldhd : a weaver. 

Ui^ä or BüTinä : to weave. 

• • 

Rarig^ä : to dye. 

Däj : dowry chiefly consisting of dresses, the major 
part of which was prepared by the bride herself; 
a trousseau. 

asides the voeabulary of the cotton industry the Süfls 
so employed the names of things in everyday use in the 
pricultural areas, as: 

Göil : 1 a small hut of mud and grass, built on pasture 
land for the cowherd, or made in fields for the 
person who keeps watch. 

* The world to the Süfi was like a gott for temporary stay. # 
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Chajj : a tray of thin xeeds, used for wiimowing 
agricultural products. 

(Jhajjll : 1 a tray larger tlian a chajj and used to 
winnow the threshing Moor. 

Jhärü 2 or bauhkar : a broom used for sweeping the 
floor or to collect together grain spread m the 
sun. 

Angithi : 3 a siruli object made of iron or earth to 
hoid fire. 

Bhämbar : 4 a flame or a big fire. 

Ghmd : 5 ihat part of a womaifs veil which she 
throws over her faee to coneeal it from men. 


The fnjUioncp of Sfifi Thought and Poetry on Panjäbi 
Literatare 

The infiuence of mystie thought and verse on Panjäbi 
literature was tremendous. There was hardly any poet 
of renown vvho remained free from this influenee. The 
writers of romanee likc Vare Shäh or Wärls Shäh absorbed 
m much of Süfl idea ö that people often wrongly thought 
them to be mystit s. 

Here, for example, Vare Shäh speaks like a Süfl: 

Parh parh ilam kaza paye karri rnufti 
Bajh ishk de rähn majhül mia 
Parina ilam nä rabb di tüm hundi 
Ikko ishk dä haraf mäkul mia. 0 

Eeading and studying knowledge, the muftls give judgement, 
but without love they huve remained ignorant, Sir; b;v 

„ 1 X §üfi iti all humiiity caIIs himself a sweeper, and he ealls the beliefs 
of differenfc people tho threshing floor, which he winnows to separate the 
right from the wrong. 

2 Süfl jhärü U wisdom. 

2 The Panjiib is extromely eold m winter and so people use angithis 
to warm themsolves. Tho §üfi’s heai fc is an etemal angitM full of Are, i.e. 
separaiiords panga. 

^ 4 In gufi ianguasre il is also love’s flame which consumes the body. 

5 Ignoranoe is a $lfTs gh >md. 

« j Eit Vare Shäh, p. I. 
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^ruajiug knowledge tlie secret oi God is nofc known, oniy 
one word of love is efficient, Sir. 1 

7ne Söfl iilea that love vvas >reme and beyona a:l 
reli’,' 7 ‘ous and soeial bairieis Isus also passed on rnto Ike 
etitLe Paojä!)! iiterature. Aa oxunple here will uot ta 
osi 4 oi pime: 

Kali inda idik dl zät safat näht 

Näh! äshka dä mazliab dln räni 
JKhk zät kuzät nä ptvhehdäi 
Es istik di bät a^arj räni. 

Lkk päk pailt nä samjh däl 
Nali! jän dä kufr islam räni 
Amäm bakhsh nä khauf hai äshka nu 
Khäh ma ui hoai khäh jindgänl. 2 

(Hej **dys for love esist no raee and qualities, nor have lovers 
relicrion and creed, Queen. Love ask& not high or iow caste, 
the taie of this love is wonderful, Queen. The Lover under- 
starnK not pure and impure, nor recognizes heathenism and 
Islam, Queen. Amäm Bakhsh, the lovers have no fear 
whether death oceurs or life remains. 

The mystic beiief in the instabilifcy of creation and 
tlie deoeption played by the iiludon of this World also took 
deep root in PaüjäbI literature. It blossomed out in one 
farm nr mother. Here is an oximpie : 

Etho äya nu duniya raoh Ltidi daghe bäzl dä dhär ke bhes 
miya, 

Sada nahi j avani te aisti mäpe sada nahi je bäl vares miya, 

1 How closely the above re&embles the folhwmg of Bullhe Shäh 
{Qän&n-t^Ishq, Mfi 76): 

Ishk di navlo na vi bahär, 

Vod Kuräri parh parh thakke, sijjade kardia ghas gaye matile, 

Nä rabb tirath nä rabb makke, jis päiä iis n\ir ] ai näi. 

Love ever ha? a new season (glory). Reading and studying the 
Vedas and QuPän (they) are tired. By bowing m obeisanee the 
forehead is wora out. Ood is neither at a sanetuary nor in Mecca. 
One who has foimd (love), hi? light is powerful. % 

Bähfi has said the same : 

Pe parh parh ilam hazär ka taba alam hoye säre hü, 

Hikko haraf ishk dä nä parh jänn bhule phirn vieäre hü. 

( Majm&a Sülitan Bähü, p. 6). Pe: reading and studying a thousand 
books, all have beeomo knowers ; one word of love they do not know to 
road, (henee) lost the poor ones walk astray. 

2 Candar Badan, p. 7. 
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>a«I i nabi je daalia bi 2hõre sada näht je räjia des miyä, 
^Iian Muhammadä vada nä rüp duniyS sada rähn nä kälare 
vos mtya. 1 

h ere <ome, hnman bein„N are deludod by the worid, wearing 
the guFe of a deeeiver, Sir. For ever are not youth. pleasures 
and parents, nor for cver stays ohildhood, Sir. For ever 
are not Iroa^nivs, olepiiants and horses, nor for ever kings 
kinadoms possessed, Sir. Sliäh Muhammad, for ever in the 
wo:Id is nol beauty, nor for ever s<a t y>> ube hair black, Sir. 

These few eximples, we inpe, will be enough to show 
the exteni of Süff iniiuence on Panjäbi iiterature in 
gemetvil. 


* Qhsä Larä~t Smghä, p. 1. 



CHAPTER J 

? 

Shaikh Ibrahim FarId San! ^ 

(c. a.v. 1450-1575) 

Tbl fii>t Paüjäbl Süfi poet known to us is Shaikh 
Ibrälilm, a famous pir of the Panjäb. All authorities 
agree m saying that he belonged to the CishtI order of the 
Süfls and lived between a.d. 1450 and 1575. 

The Gishtls of the Panjäb 

This order was originally founded by Abu izhäk ShämI 
of Oinhi, 1 but in the Panjäb it was revived in the thirteenth 
century* by Farldu 5 ddln, generally known as Shakar Ganj. 3 

The grandfather of Faridu’ddln migrated to India 
h om Persia early in the twelfth centnry. FarId was born 
fifty vcars later in the village Khotwäs 4 near Multän, in 
the year a.h. 5G5 (a.d. 1171-2)/' He became a disciple of 
QutbuVldln of Delhi. On his master 5 s death he inherited 
hi& patched mantle and other personal belongings. He came 
to settle down at Ajodkan afterwards known as Päk Patan. 6 
From here he began his missionary work in the Panjäb. 

3 AmA-Akbarl, Voi. Iir, p. 367. 

2 Rose, A Glossary of the Tribes and Cablea of the Panjab , Vol. III, p.432. • 

3 This title origmated from a rairacle performed by him. Xt has 
manv versions, ono of which is that ho was toid by his mother thatthe 
reward of prayer was sugar. She used to hide soine under his prayer- 

which the boy FarId got after the prayer. One day his mother * 
wcni out and he had to pray alone. Aftor his prayer he lifted the carpet 
and found a groat supply of sugar—a miraeulous gift of Ood. His mother 
was surpnsed on her return home and named him Shakar Ganj or Treasnry 
of Sugar. * 

1 AmA-Akbarl (English tran&lation), Vol. III, p. 363. Gargin de 
Tassy translates it Ghanewäl. 

& ibid. 

6 Macauliffe a taies (SiJch Retigion, Vol. VT, p. 367} that the name was 
ohanged on account of a oanal in which it was usual for all who visited 
B\irirl to wash their hands. Tliis canal eamo to be known as Bäbä Sahib 
ka Päh Patan or FarId's cleansing ferry. This is not a aatisfactory explana- 
tion. Ajodhan being the seat of FarId was therefore known as Pak Patan* 
—holy fcown or city. 
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Oa his death, his work was oarried on by his de^end aim 
from Päk Patan, and his discipies scattered all over northeirc 
India to carry his message, always looking to Päk Patan 
as their spiritual centre. 1 Shaikh Ibrählm was the eie^enth 
uescendant of Farldu’ddlii, The following is th<* genea- 
logica! order : 2 

Hazrat Baba Farldu’ddin 
Dlwän Badr-ad-Dln Sulaiman 
Dlwän 'Alä-uddin Mauj-i-Daryu 
Dlwän Mu ? izzuddin 
Pir Fazl-ud-din 
Khwäja Dlwän Munäwar Shäh 
Pir Dlwän Bahä-uddin Harün 
Pir Shaikh Ahmad Shäh 
Pir Atä-ulläii 

Khwäja Shaikh Mohammad 
Shaikh Ibrählm Farld Sänl 

Not much is known about the birtb and childhood 
of Ibrählm. There is eomplete silenoe with regard even 
to the date of his birth. The Khuläsat-nl~Tawänkh States 
that he died iii a.h. 960 or a.d. 1554 at Sirhind where 
he was buried after a spiritual reign of forty-two years.* 
But both the Jawähir-i-Farldl and the Gulzär4-Farid% 
relate that he died at Päk Patan in rhe year a.h:. 959 or 
4.D. 1553-4.* 

. In Päk Patan there is stiil a tomb known as that of 
Ibrähim. We therefore believe that he died at Ajodhan as 
the two abo\e-mentioned biographies state. B He is said to 
have reigned as the pir for forty-two years, and therefore 
his birth must have taken place some rime in the middle or 
the end of the fifieenth. century. 

1 The seci maintainod ifcs iniegrity till \ery läte, when ii was sphi 
mto two sub-orders. the Nizämias and the Sabirias, the former from 
Nizaim^ddln Awliyä, a discipSe of B^aridiTddln, and the latter from Sabir, 
eousin and oon-in-law of the iounder (see Kose% Glossary, Vol. III, 
i)« 432). 

s Se© Guhõr-i-PimdZ. 

3 As quoted by Macaubife m his Sikk ReUyion , VoL VI, p. MS. 

4 JawäMr-i-FaridZ, p. 294 and Gulzär-i-Faridi, p. 81. 

s We have been onafole to find any traee of his tomb in Sirhind. In 
uone of the oid biographies of saints do we find that he died at Sirhind. 
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SHAIKH JBBÄHlM FARID SäNI 

4*iei häving pursued the ordinary curriculum of seeular 
btatlies he was initiated inlo the Cishtl ordei and vvent 
•hroudi the spiriiuaJ tramme; of a SufL Tn conrse of time 
he Mieeeeded his father Khwäja Shaikh Mitlummad ui 
iii. and betvime the gaddl-nishtn} He seenis to 

itave u^embled Farld oloselv in person and in sanetity, and 
iherefore was mained Faiid §äm or Farid the Heeond. He 
had freqnent interviews with Hindu saints and reformers, and 
vuth derviskes of Islam . 2 The titles and appellations which 
Ibrahlm hõre 8 show the great influenee he wieldcd over the 
iaa sses. Iie was oalled 

Farld Bäm or the Secoud, 

Sälis Farid or Farid the Arbitrator, • 

Shaikh Ibrahlm Ivalän or Ibrahlm the Elder. 

Bai Kaja or the raighty king. 

Tliis lasi named is a Hindu appellation applied only to a 
person who holds great spiritual power. To the Hindus 
and the masse» iie was also Shaikh Brähm. Brähm is a 
eorrupt form of Ibrähim . 4 Tbrählins popularitv amongst 
the Hiudus of his time is rather arnazing. 

A lõng residence in India, a sineere study of her religions 
and philosophies. and the political environment had 
weakened the proselytizing zeal which animated the soul 
of Farld the First . 6 The Süfis were not very popular wjth 
the ruleis, and so they could befriend the cause of the • 
peopfe, and ensure iheir own safety against the tyranny of 
a ianutica! ruler only by their influeneo over people belonging 

l Jawähir-i-rurldh p. 202, 

_ 2 Ho Itad iwo rao» with Niinak (see Janani Sakki Bälä and tite 
Biuatan). The Oidzär-i-Fandl is full of aeeounis of sueh interviews. 

3 Tho-u tities and appellaüons we have collectod from the GufaärJ* \ 

J 'ar"idl\ pages. Maeaulifle al&o montions them in hn book, soe Sikk 
ttt hfjion, Vol. VT, p. 102, 

l The Oifhär-t-Farldl (p. 70) also calte him Brähm or Baram. The 
Ju nain SfikhU all eall Inin Brähm, see Bäld-Janam Säkhl , p. 543. 

5 Even Farid the Fust was not altogother engaged in the work of 
eonverMon. His efforts were often supplemenled by two faetors : 

(i) The poktieal domination leffc th© Hindus helplesb, especially 

©conomically. Eeonomic diÜäeulties thorefore compelled * 
thera to embruee Islam, which at once raised their «täius. 
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to different creeds. This mõral support the emperor was 
not strong enough to uproot. 

Thus the (Jishfcls of Päk Patan were the plrs or saints 
of the Panjäb more than anything else . 1 At their shrines 
Üourished that Islämic philosophy which had been coloured 
by Hindu thought and the cult rituals . 2 Such was tlie 
state of the CishtI order when Ibrählm aseended the seat of 
Faridu’ddin at Päk Patan. The Gulzär-i~Faridi and other 
Süfl books praise Ibrählm for his faculty of karämät or 
miracles. 

Though ‘reliance on miracles is one of the C£ veils ’ 5 
which hinder the elect from penetrating to the inmost shrine 
of the Truth ’, 3 yet no Süfl in the world eould be termed a 
saint unless he performed miracles. The marvellous 
incidents and fabulous legends relating to Süfl saints are 
often odious and fantastic. Shaikh Ibrählm was no excep- 
tion to this ruie and had his miracles. We will quote here 
two miracles which will illustrate the belief of the people in 
his power and his control over matter and spirit, and pass 
over the remainder in silencc. 

A thief entered his house with the intention of stealing, 
but God, being unwilling to see his devotee suffer, struck 

(2) The social disintegrity of the Hindus supplied him with con- 
verts. If a man of high casto ate or drank at Farid’s or at 
any Mussulman’s houso he was excommunicated, and in the 
absence of 4 repentance * was forced to become a $üfl, 
henoe a Mussulraan. The members of the neglected lower 
classes also professed the Islämic creed. 

1 An interesting example of this is given in Tankh-i-Daudi (EL & D. 
ed., Vol. IV, pp. 439-40). Mia Abdulläh of Ajodhan forbade Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi to carry out his resolve to massacre the Hindus assembled 
at Kurükshetra. The Sultan was thereupon enraged and, putting his 
händ on his daggor, exclaimed: 4 You side with tho infidels, I will first put 
an end to you and thon massacre the inüdols.’ But the personaiity and 
the popularity of Abdulläh soon appea&ed his wrath and he gave up boih 
his resolves, i.e. to massacre the saint and the infidels, Later on, inspired 
by the policy of Aurangzeb, th© hereditary incumbents of Fäk Pafcan 
changed the creed of toleranco advocated by their predecessors, and 
became the supporters of fanaticism of which Farld the First had dis- 
approved. See Rama Krishna, Les Sikhs , p. 191. 

2 Gargin de Tassy finds Hindu influence even at the end of the 
nmeteenth century: see La Religion Musalmane dans VInde . 

8 Junayd as quoted by Nieholson in The Mystics of Islam* p. 131. 
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him hlind. Early in the morning the Shaikh ordered his 
servant lo letch vater for his ablutions. The servant saw 
i he blind thief and informed his master. The thief confessed 
his guilt and begged the plr’s pardon. Thereupon the saint t 
prajed and the sigilt of tlie thief was restored. He then 
ouve up thieving and became a murid of the plr. x 

Another legend is that in a season of drought the pir 
was besought to save ahe people from disaster. Pitying the 
sutlerers, he took off his turban and whirled it round, upon 
which rain fell in torrents . 2 

The Shaikh was beid in esteem amongst the distin- 
guished holy men of those days. He had various disciples, 
the most famous of them being Shaikh Sallm Gishti of 
Fatehpur.® 

The Literary Work of Fnrld 

Ibrähim’s literary works in Pänjäbi consist of a set of 
käfta and a hundred and thirty shalohs. Besides these, we 
have been able to traee a Naslhat-Nämä among the Panjäb 
University manuscripts . 4 The style of this is akin to that 
of Farid and so is the language. It is a book on religious 
injunctions tinged with Süfi beliefs. It elearly indicates 
that he belonged to the ortliodox school. The remaindetof 
Farid’s verse is all found in the Ädi Oranth. The Gulzär-i- . 
Farldi says that this verse was inserted in the Oranth by 
Gurü Nänak with the permission of the Pir Shaikh Brähm. 
The same authority states that only after häving seen the 
book which Nänak submitted to his inspection did the 
Shaikh give permission to add his sayings.® ^ 

Historically, the Granth was compiled by Gurü Arjun 
and not by Nänak, and if the permission was obtained it 
would have been the fifth Gurü who procured it from the 

1 Gulzär-i-Faridl, p. 80. 2 Jawähir-i-Fandi, p. 294. 

3 Macauliffe, Sikh Religion, Vol. VI, p. 358. 

* MS. 374, Folios 2-14. 743. 3 Ghilzär-i-Fatädi, p. 80. 
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reigjiing ptr} In their correspondence the (Jurüs <idclressed 
each other as Nänak 2 and this may have led the author of 
the Onhär-i-Fandi to make the mistake. 

^ Shaikh Ibrählm’? Panjäbi poems, though they had won 
him the love of the people. failed to procure liim the praise 
of the learned, who looked disdainfully at the poets of the 
livinsr languages and refused to recognize them as sueh. 
The Panjäbls therefoTO should thank Ourü Arjun for häving 
wriften down a major part of ihe verse of this first Panjäbi 
Süfl poet. 

As has been mentioned above, Patid §äm was the uame 
eonferred on Shaikh Ibrählm for his high sanctity. He, 
however. employed it as his nom de jilume* The common 
hellel tliei efore. is that the verse of Farid in the Ädi Granth 
was eomposed by Farid the First. Macauliffe is certain that 
* it was Shaikh Brälim who eomposed the shaloks hearing 
the name Farid in the Granth \ 4 But Bäbä Buddh Singh is 
of opinion that they are mixed compositions of the Faxids, 
the First and the Seeond. The argument of Macauliffe 
that Farid the First did not Iive in the time of Nänak and, 
since Nänak had interviews with Ibrählm, the shaloks 
must be the Shaikh’s, is not very strong or logical. Cn the 
Granth wc find the hymns of those saints who lived iong 
before Nänak and also of those with whom he never had 
any personal relations. Bäbä Buddh Singh 5 bases his 
argument on two faets: that since Amir Khusro who eame 
to India could write in HindL why eould not Farldu’ddln 
who was born and brought up in the Panjäb write in Panjäbi ? 
And M)mc of the shaloks, sudi as 

Farlda roti meri käth dl lävan meri hhukkli, 

Jinha khädhia coprla sol sahange dukkh. 

1 Farid Sanl died iu a.u. 959 (a.i>. 1553-4) earfy in the reign of \kbai, 
while Guru Arjun compiled tho Granth muc*h laier (a.i>. 1581-1606). 

2 MunshI Pani bays that Gurü Har Gobind whon ha wrote to hun 
s'gaed his na.no as Nänak. See Dahhtän, Vol. II, p 236 

r 3 SM Reliqion, Vol, VI, p. 357. 

i ibid. 5 Hans Cog , p. 69 
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\ 1u, Lii j bread ib of wood and ^atisfies my lninger ; those who 
h ittered öread will undergo suffering, 

kari? ivburtc the mcidents ivhicb took p aoe in the life of 
tkisid *Ih> First and so musi b© hK Thus he makcs Farld 
tiia H vähim 1b© eonjoim aaikors. The lkst of these tw***"' 
sr.ui n nr* is *3«yf at all eonvinoing, and the second ean be 
,i d iul fui iJ© by the la et t iiat i be inudencs of the founder’s» 
/iV wero versiSed by his doscendant and suecessor. 

Thougb Ifs argument is equallr weak we agree with 
JhuaufilFe, as his ©oneluskm has the support of one of the 
bMtlo *:s of Farld found in the Granth. It says, 

Sekh h&yätl jag na koi thiru rahlä 
Jisu äsan! liam baitthe kete bas gaiä. 1 

* 1 Shaikfa no life in the world is stationary. The seat on which 
f ara teated has been oceupied by many. 

From the above poeni we undor&tand that the author 
*ai* not Farlduddm but a descendant, who was oceupying 
his s pint oal i-ear, hence Farld the Second. 


Umgnmjf aid Style 

Sfaaikh Ibrahlm pieaehed in Panjäbi to the eongrega- 
tions assembied at Päk Palan. 2 His language was, therefore, 
n PahjäbI eomprising vaiious düleots, and was simple #nd 
m Uural. The one dialeei which fe strikingly prominent in, 
hk language i«* Multänl. The iniinence of LahndI is also 
vidblc. A few words of Hind! and Persian are found in 
hr- veise, but they were rarely words which the Panjäbi * 
people < nuki nof understand. He eomposed a few poems 
m Hind! which faet proves ibat he had a good command 
over that language. But we eannot help stating that his 
verse is at its best in Panjäbi. Though his poetry is naturah 
'oroeful, and impiessive. ii laeks that intense feeling which 

1 Af f i Orant/u Äöd fitkh Farld > bhulok 5. 

* Tke uastom ptevails even at preeent bufc in « very degenerate 
m i nner • 
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eharaetenzes the poetry of Husain. Exeept for this want 
of feeling, it is expressive and intelligible, and demonstrates 
the restlessness of the author"s soul for the Divine Union. 
His verse, though it does not conforra to the Persian 
~*nles of prosody. is overlaid with similes, very human, and 
sometiraes ineoherent and unsuitable for the Divine Beloved, 
as in Perbian. poetry. Considering that he was the 
first Süfl who replaeed Persian by his mother-tongue this 
defeet ean be ignored. His highest merit lies in the fact 
that he was the first Mussulman saint who composed verses 
in PanjäbI and was the pioneer of PanjäbI Süfl poetry. 


Beligious Tenets 

Unity of the Godhead and Muhammad’s religion being 
the only true way to attain saivation was the creed of the 
orthodox Süfl missionaries ? like the pioneers of the QädirI 
and the Cishti orders in India. 

But as tolerance was their motto they soon became the 
friends of the people. They influenced the people’s thought 
and were themselves influenced in tiim, and began to doubt 
the asserted monopoly of the Muslim path to God. Such 
appears to have been the state of Shaikh Ibrählm’s mind 
whep. he became the pir of Päk Patan. He could not 
openly eriticize the established beliefs of his order as he was 
the hereditary ineumbent and derived his power and prestige 
^ therefrom, but this could not preveni his holding some 
personal views. The uneertainty as to whether Islam or 
Hinduism was the true path perplexed him greatly. During 
ope of his interviews with Nänak he says : 

Ikk Khudal dul iiäd! kehrä sev! kehrä hadda raddl. 1 

There is one Lord and two teachers: 2 which shall be served 
(adopted) and which censuring rejected X 

1 Janani SaUu {BäLI), p. 544. 
f 2 Muhammad and the Hindu avatavas. 
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Xäaak replied 

Sahib ikko räh lkk, ikko sevie aur raddi 
duja kähe simaiie j amme te mar jäi. 
ikko simaro Nänakä jal thal rahiä samal. 1 

There h hiit one Lord, aud ono way. Adopt the one and rejeet^ 
fhe orher. 2 Why *hould one worship a seeond, who is boru 
and fhen dies ' Remember Him alone, Nänak, who is present 
in water (seas) and on land. 

The Hhaikh was very pleased with the Gurü’s reply. 
but eonvineed like all Süfis that a patched eoat and mean 
appearance humbled the heart and obtained salvation, he 
advKod : 

Pär patolä dluj kari kain baki Pahiroi 
Jin! vesi Sahu müai sol ves karol. 3 

Tear your dothes into tatters and wear a blanket ins tead. 'Adopt 
the dress by whieh the Lord may be obtained. 

The Guru, who had great respect for the Shaikh. 
agreed with him that faith and devotion were the only 
means to reaeh the ideal but could not listen to this advice 
of Ibrälüm. He was a stauneh believer in l;arma-yoga and 
an enemy of outward signs and symbols. He toid the 
Shaikh that while wearing secular costume one eould find 
the Lord, if one loved Him, 4 

Tbrähim eould not support Nänak \s vievv But he 
was extremely happy to find someone who like himself 
thoughi liial there was only one way, a belief so dear tq-his 
heart. So, while bidding farewell, he remarked : O Nänak % 
thou hast found God, there is no difference between thee 
and Himd 3 This compliment illustrates faithfully how 
far the Süf! beliefs of Ibrähim had changed under the later 
Bhägvat influence. 

1 Janani Sakki, p. 544. ^ 

2 By ono, Nänak mean» the way of faith and devotion. 

2 Janani SäkhZ, p. 545. * ibid. 

ö How closely this resembles the Vaisnava belief: Hari hari jan doü 
ek hai, bimb vieär koi näi, jal te utho tarang jiau jal h! bikke samal; i.e. 
God and his saints are one and the same. The idea that the saints are His 
mere leflection exists no more, for as a Iide nses from deep waters and 
in deep waters it ebbs, simiiarly the sai nt s emerge from God and in Him 
they merge. * 
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Towards the end of his eareer Ibrähim appears to have 
set asi de the remaining fanatical side of Isläm. His faitlt 
in the prescribed Süfl oode and Qur’änic beliefs seenis to 
have fallen into the baekground. The following wili 
our view by showing the change in the Shaikh’s 

ideas : 

Farid, men earry prayer-carpets on their shoulders, wear 
a Süffs robe and speak sweetly, but there are knives 
in their hearts. 1 

His beliei with regavcl to <*od and His grace is verv vividh 
shown here : 

In the lake (worki) tbere is one >Swan (good soul) wiiile 
there are fifty snares (bad sonis); 0 Tr ae One, my 
hope is in Thee, 

in FarId J s verse there is no formal expositiou of any Süfi 
doctrines. It eomprises short love poeni s and couplets on 
religions snbjeets in general. Soine of his poems show a 
strong colour of Hindu thouglit, specially the doetrine of 
ahimsä. 

He says: 

Farid, if men beat thee with their hsts, beat them uot in 
return, kiss tlieir feet and go back. 2 

And again : 

*, VI] menis hearts are geras, to distress them is by no 
menus good; if 1 hou desire the Beloved, distress no 
unes hea il. 

Hmnilitv U also a guvd rjimliiy with the Shaikh : 

Karid. revile not dust, there is nothing like it. When 
we are ahve it is beneath our feet, when we are dead it 
is above uh.® 

^ The fame of Shaikh Ibrähim has surpassed fchat of the 
seet of whieh he was ihe spirituai head. For eenfuries 
* Sikk Kcligioh, Vol. VI, p. 39S. 

2 ibid., p. 394. This reminds one of the Vaianava legend in whioh 
Blifigu kioks Yisnu while he ih asleep. Vismi wakes up and beginn to 
massage Bhngifs foot saying fhat liia hard body must ha\e hurt his fooi. 
' » Sikk Religion, Vol. VI, p. 394. 
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■ and even u> tiie present* day, tfae poet, has been 

H)ked upon <u> « saint by thousands of his eountrymen 
Im never ho ?rd 1 he na me Cichti. Many of his couplet? are 
nn^ehold uorih. and hundreds of coinpletely uncdueated 
sen and w omen make (Veqnent une oFtheni. We have 
no\e those 'thuloke wbiefa are xepeated lix Hindu and 
hi^uhnan homes ^ eiy day. They wiF serve as speoirnens 
f Mis literavy iremiis asid also of his popsilarity. 



CHAPTER II 


Madho Lal Husain 
(a.d. 1530-1593-4) 

Husain was born in a.h. 945 (a.d. 1539) in Lahore. 1 
His ancestors, says the author of Tazkirä , were originally 
Käyastha Hindus who embraced Tsläm in the time of 
JFeroz Sliäh. 3 Rut Bäbä Buddh Singh is of opinion that his 
great-grandfather or grandfather, who beeame a Mussulman, 
belonged to the dhafä elan of the Räjpüts. 3 Under what 
eireumstanees Husain’s family confessed the Muhammadan 
ereed is not known. All that we know is that at the birth 
of Husain, the family was sünk deep in poverty. His 
father, who was ealled nau shaikh ^Usmän, 4 was a weaver. 
Husain never learned this trade, but on aeeount of his 
father being engaged in the industry, Pard Faqir in his 
Kasah-Nämä Bäfind-gän 5 says : 

Par is kasabe de vice bahute alam phäzal hoai 
Par shäh husain kabir jo äye dargäh jä khaloai. 

Though in this profession many learned ones had been, yet 
Shah Husain and Kabir who came (in the profession) went 
and stood at the door (of God). 

Husain was put under the charge of Abü-Rakr at u 
very tender age and beeame a häfiz when he was ten years 
oid. 6 Then Shaikh Bahlol of Ciniot (Chiniot, Jhang district), 
" who leamt the doetrine of fanä from a Süfl of Koli-Pan j -Shlr, 
eame to Lahore and made Husain his own diseiple. 7 After 
a few years Shaikh Bahlol returned from Lahore and left 

1 Tazkirä Awliyä-i-Hind, VoI. IIL p. 33. 

ž ibid 

8 Hans Gog , p. 106. We do not think ther© is any auoh elan among 
the Kšijpüts. 

4 The word nau is a sareastie profis wiüch was added to the nanaos of 
new eonverts by Muhaminadans. 

& See Dartjä -? -M&rifat eontainin" the Kasab Nämä. 

* * Tahqlqät-i-Gvihtu p. 43. 7 ibid., pp. 42-3. 
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\ usiin to eoniinuc his study of the Süfi praetiees at the 
^irin© of Data Oanj Bakhsh 1 in Lahore. 2 For twelve years 
he ^rved the ashes of ihepn and followed the strict Qur’änic 
disciplino. 3 Hc is said to have spent xnany a night in. a 
M andma posture in the river Ravi, repeating the Qar^än^ 
At twcnty-six he left that pir and hecame a student of 
S^d-ulläh, with vt liom he read raany a book on Süfiism. 
Some time after this, as he was eoming out of the house of 
his teacher with his feilow-ötudents, he thought he had 
found the seeret of God. Happy at his success he threw 
in the wcl] the Qufän whieh he had in his händ, but his 
companions were enraged at this act of heresy. He there- 
upon ordered the book to come out. It came, and 4;o the 
surprise of his eompanions it was as dry as before. 5 Here- 
after Husain, discarding all rules and regulations, began to 
dance ? sing, and drink. He became a mystie. The exeesses 
of Husain beuame seandalous and reached the ear of Shäh 
Bahlol at Ciniot. The Shaikh was so muoh upset that he 
journeyed to Lahore to see things for himself. His taiks 
with his disciple convineed liim of his saintliness and he 
went baek satisfied to his native town. 6 Husain wore a 
red dress and eame lo be known as Lal Husain or Husain 
the Red. 7 Husain was very fond of dancing and singing 
and mixed freely in the company of daneers and musidans* 
The Qädiiis, to whose seot Husain belouged, generaliy loved^ 
musie and danoing which, they thought, helped themin their 
divine eonteniplations, but they never went to the extreme 
which Husain reaehed. Husain shaved oiean his moustaehe * 
and beard and refused, accorcling to the author of JBasanäf- 
ttUärifin, to accept those porsons as diseiples who were 
unwilling to shave their faces® This idea of Husain and 

1 Seo Xntruduetion, p. xvii, n. 1 . 2 TahqHqai-i-Cibhtl, p. 46. 

8 ibid, 4 History o/ Lahore , p. 145. 

8 This fitory of eonver&ion i* reidi ed m Talvnqät-i-Cishtl, pp. 48-9. 

« ibid., p. 49, 

7 Tazkirä Awliyä-i-Hind, Vol. III, p. 34, and Yäd-rafta-gan, p, 58, 

8 fjasanät-ul**ärifin, p. 46, 2 ibid., p. 47* * 
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his negleet oi the religiou* dufcies of a Mussulman aroused 
suspicion. and some omeiais ihought of punibhing him ; 
hui by pointing out to tbem fcheir 11 neglect of religious 
dutieo, Hu^ain e^vaped pomsnment. 1 Lai Husain wa& for- 
^Vunate to iiove Leen bociu to Iive, md to die eluring the 
reign of Emperor Akba* vriiose imidness for religious meu 
and especially th 4 fiüfis wa^ proverbial. Akbar, ii appears 
from the writings of Därä Süikoh. kuew Husain. Prinee 
Därä writes: * Prinee Sallin *uid the ladies of Emperor 
Akbar 1 » harem beiieved ui iiis supemafcural povers and 
entertained respeet forhim.’ 2 The Tahqlqät-i-Cishli States" 
chat Prinee (lafcer Emperor) Sallin was greatly attaehed to 
the saint and appointed Bahär Khän. an offieer, to reeord 
Ms daily doings. These reeords, which vere regularly 
submitted for the perusal of the Prinee, vere later on 
eompiled fogether vith the sayings of the saint and were 
named Bahäriä * The Bahäriä is said to be replete with 
ineidents relating to the ouperaatural power of the saint. 

Ht* AttuchmPtii fo Mädho 

Häving beeome a Süfi, Husain began preaehing inpublio. 
A Brahman boy of Shähdara, a viiiage aeross tlie Ravi, 
frequented these religious seances and showed keen interest 
in his teaehmgs. 5 This attraeted the attention of the saint, 
who r soon beeame attaehed to the handsome youth. This 
"attaehment developed so mudi aud so rapidly that if on 
any day Mädho failed to torne, Husain would walk down to 
r his house This bort of mendship vas not liked by tlie 

1 unel., p. Uh 

2 Prinee Därä, &5 quoied by Laiif. >ee HiMortj of La kore* p. 145, 

s p„ *>2 

- 4 VVe !iave not been suecessful >n tutoing thi-> book in the librane» 

of London or of tlie Panjäb. 

ö Sorae <say that he «aw nim wmle ne was drinking a-t a bar. But 
Mädho bemg a joung Hindu lad eould not nave gone to the wine-liouse. 
The aeeount given above, therefore, ^eems to be the true version. The author 
of Tahqiqät-i-C t &htt relabes (pp, 50-1) that Husain raefc Mädho while the 
lad went riding through the bazär in a fashionable manner. He tried in 
vaiu to po^se^s the lad tw 16 yearo, at the end of whieh period he 
Äeceeded. 
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puient>, \Uio tüecl to dissuude their *on from meeting Husain, 
b\il to no effect. Desirous of separating their eltild from the 
Süfi they propobed to take him to the Ganges on a eertain 
festival day. When Mädho informed the baini of liis im- 
poudinu departure. iie wa*> much distrossed and bogged the ^ 
bo\ not to go witfi Uis parents. However, Iie promised 
Mädho a bat h in the company of his parents on fhe appointed 
day. Mädho thereupon refusod to accompany his parents, 
vvho pmceedcd alone to Hardvär. After a few days the saint 
asked the boy to elose his eyes. and when he did so, Mädho 
tbund himseli* on tlie banks of the Ganges along with his 
parents who had reached there by that time. After the 
bath he diseovered that he was back in his hotise at Shähdara. 
On their return the parents eonfirmed their soiVs statement 
that Iie bathed with them on the appointed day. This 
niiraoie, &ays tradition, so much impressed Mädho that he 
eonfessed the Muhammadan faith and beeame a Mussulman. 1 
Another story about Mädho \s eonversion is that the attach- 
meilt of Hnsain for Mädho was disagreeable to the parents 
and created suspicion in the people’s mind. 2 But Husain, 
unmindful of all, would go to the boy*s homse when he was 
pLwented from visiting him. Vory often the parents would 
teil him that Mädho was absent and Husain would return 
disappointed. One day when he had been refused p^r- 
mission to see the boy, Iie walked down to his housc for fhe 
seeond time. On reaehing the place he saw people weeping 
and waiiing. On inquiry, he was toid that Mädho was dead. 
The Faqir laughed aloud and wa]king to the dead body ex- 
elaimed: 4 Get up. Mädho, why do you sleep ai this hour ? Get 
up and see I am waiting for you/ Upon this, continues the 
htory, Mädho jumped on his feel and followed Husain out of 

1 Lafcif on the authorhy of Bahäriu , see History of Lahore, p. 145. 

2 Takqtqät-i - Ciftht7 says (pp. 50-1) that his rolatiVes seoing him sleeping 
ai fche same bed with Lal Husain came to murder them both, but the 
power of Husain raade them blind and as they ronid not find the door f 
thoy retumed. 
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his parental house, never to return there again. and beeame 
a Mussulman. 

Bofch these versions of Mädho’s conversion are legendary 
and most probably untrue and of later origin, beeause how 
eould a Sufx of Husain J s type who disregardcd traditional 
precepts convert his beloved fricnd to Islam l 1 

Secondly. since Mädho did not change his Hindu name, 
it is ceitain that he was not eonverted to Islam. 

To our mind the truth appears to have been as follows : 
that Mädho, convinced of Husain 5 s saintliness, was 
altaehed to him in the same manner as the saint was to 
him, and consequently, ignoring the rules of his own society, 
beeame his diseiple and ate and drank with his spiritual 
guide. Su eh behaviour would surely have offended the 
conservative Hindus who, on this aeeount, excommunicated 
him and turned him out of their social fold. Thus secluded, 
the unfortunate Mädho had no choice but to go and Iive 
with his master as his friend and diseiple. Thousands of 
sueh adheients were unhesitatingly given by the Hindus to 
Islam and Mädho no doubt had been one of these forced 
eonverts. 

Mädho later on was known as Shaikh Mädho and his 
name eame to be prefixed to that of the saint, 2 who to this 
day is known as Mädho Lal Husain. 

The love of Husain for Mädho was unique, and he did 
all that lay in his power to please the boy. Once, seeing 
his eo-rcligionists celebrating koll 3 and being desirous of 
doing the same, he brought some guläl (pinkish-red powder) 
and threw it on Husain. Husain at onee joined him in 

1 Aceordmg to Ha sanät-uUärifm (p. 46) Husain is credzted with 
häving been above all religions. * He said he was neither a Muslim nor 
a pagan \ l.e. Hmdu. 

2 Latif on the authonty of Haqiqat-ul-Fuqarä : History of Lahore, 
p. 146. 

3 A Hindu camival durmg which people amuse themselves by tbrow- 
"ing colour on eaeh other. 
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the fun. 1 Basant or the spring festival, like koll , was also 
celebrated each year by Lal Husam to please Mädho. 2 

Mädho Läi ffusain was held in great respeet by tlie 
peopie. and the Hindus, though they seeni to have tumed w 
Mädho out of their fold, could not mastei tbeir credulous 
beliefs in the supernatural miracle-periorming power of the 
saint and esfeemed him just as mueh as their Muslim 
brethren. The author of Tazhirä fixes the number of his 
followers as 90,000; but other peopie, he says, believed the 
number of his faithful to reach l,00ö,000. s The same 
authority is responsible for the statement that Husain’>■» 
gaddls, sixteen in number, are scattered all over India. 4 
Four of these sixteen seats are called Garlbs or the poor, the 
other four are named Diwäns or the ministers. 5 Three 
are knovn as KhäJcts or the ash-smeaiers, and another four 
as BaiMävals , i.e. entertainers. Nothing is said about tkc 
sixteenth 6 

Husain indulged in wine, and probably it is due to 
alcohol that he died at the age of 53, a comparatively early 
age for a saint. His death oecurred in a.h. 1008 (a.d. 1593) 
at Shähdara, where he was duly buried. 7 4 few years 
later, as predieted by the saint, 8 the gravc was swept away 
by an overflow of the Ravi. Thereupon Mädho exhumed 
the eorp&e and earried it to Bäghbänpurä, where it was 
buried with pompous formalities. After Ms death Mädho 
was buried by his side. Latif deseribes the tomb as 
follows: 

1 Taliqiqät-%-Cihhti , pp. 51-2. 

2 These f^üvals aie stiil celebrated at the shrrne wheie he lies buried 
alonec vrith his dear Mädho. 

* Vol IJI, p 30. 

4 The qaxldi nibhln of the Lahore sinine and his relatives are un- 
educated and ignorant men. They said that they possessed the 
bio^iaphy and other hooks of the saint but refused to show thom to us. 
Wo, howover, collected bome käfis fiom the hooks, and vorified them 
from the Lavväliv. 

5 The gaddl-m&hhi of the Lahore shrmo is the head dlwän and is the 
öpmtual dewndant ot Mädho. 

6 Tahkud, Awhijä-i~Hmd> p. 36. 7 Und., p. 62. 

8 Hibtory of Lahore, p. 146. ^ 

2 
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The tom"h is siiuatcd north of the village of 
Bäghbänpurä. There are signs of two tombs on a 
higil plalform, one of Mädho and the other of Lal 
Husain, tho actual tombs boing in an underground 
ehaniher. The platform is surrounded by a wall with 
a gateway to the south. Between the platform and 
the surrounding wall is a spaee leffc for the devotees to 
go round,—the platform being lined on all sides with 
lattice-work of red stone. North of the enclosure is 
a tower in which is reverentially kept the impression 
of the prophefs feet (Qadam-i-Rasül) and to the west 
is a mosque. This mosque was constructed by Morl, 
a Muhammadan wife of Ranjlt Singh. 1 

Läl Husain appears to have had friendships among the 
holy men of his time. He was an intimate friend of Chajjn 
Bhagat who, the tradition says, called him Shäh Husain 
for the first time. 2 He xnet Gurü Arjnn whenever he came 
to Lahore. We 5 however, cannot find any historical 
evidence to support the assertion of Bäbä Buddh Singh, who 
States tliat when Arjun was compiling the Ädi Granth 9 
Husain submitted his verses to him for inspeetion, but 
the Gmu, disapproving them, refused to insert them in the 
Grrnfh . 8 Husain's poetry, if we may be permitted to say 
so? J.s in no way infeiior to that of many others found in the 
body of the Guanih, uor would a free Süfi like Husain care 
to have his verses inserted in the book of a seet then not so 
popular as ii was to be after a few years. 

II is Mysiicistn 

Husain’s Söflism was of a peculiar type and presented 
a cuxious medley of Peisian and Indian Süflkrn. In his 

1 ihul., p. 146. 

2 It reUtes that after Husain had brought dead Mädho io life, Chajju 
Bhagat addiessed hirn as Shäh (a bestower of gilts) Husain, instead of Läl 
Ilusam. 

** 2 Hans Cog, p. 107. 
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nystic ideas and beüefs he was more Tndian than anybhing 
ebe, bai in his dailj life he followed the siyle of fhe Per rian 
>üfis. 

Foreign Injluence 

The foikming tno trall 5 of hU character affirm ihe 
influence of Persianism. 

Tite first trait was his addietion to liquor. Xeedless 
to say, wine-drinking and dancing in the wine-house beeame 
a part of his saintly prufes&ion. And when drunk, he would 
danee, sing lits own poems, and preaeh to the crowds who 
gathered round hini. The Inclian mystic in goneral and 
the Pan j abi Süfi in parfcicular avoided wine and ied siinple 
lives, but the Süfis of Persia were often pleasure-loving 
people. Ifc does not mean that they all indulged in drinking, 
but some of them did taste the material wine which had a 
symhoiic meaning in their poetry. 

The seeond obviously Persian trait was his love of a 
youth. As stated above, he was enamoured of Mädho. 
This idea of loving a youth is opposed to the Tndian eoneept 
of di vine love. An Tndian requires no semblance to attain 
the Divine Beloved, and renouncing all attaehment depends 
either on his own efforts of spiritual discipline, or, keeping 
faitli, relies eniirely on divine graee. The idea of loving. a 
youth, originally Greek, 1 was borrow T cd by bbe Muslims of % 
Maime eountries, especially of Persia. Some Süfis and 
soine orthodox Muhammadans teil us that 4 youth-love 9 was 
praetised for the following reasons : 

l. A yoimg man is physically more beautiful 
than a woman and so he inspires the Süfi 
better in the deseription of his Beioved. 2 

1 The Qioekt hoid that ‘ 3 outhdove ’ was. the only Jform of love 
worthy of a noblo soul. For dotuled histoncai developmeub of ‘youth* 
love * plnlo^ophy soo Antimoel tus of Colophon and the Position oj Woman in 
Gretl Pod/y, bv E. F. M. Unnocko. 

2 TIih is bke an aitist who wants a beautiful raodel to pamt somo 

«livine subjeot. • 
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2. Man is a wcak being and cannot altogether give 

up liis na taral desire to have a companion in 
life. If he chooses a woman companion he 
indulges his lust. Therefore not to incur the 
sexual sin, he takes a pleasing youth on whona 
he showers his love and kindness and in whorn 
he coniides. 

3. God has no feminine attributes. He is a male 

and therefore to describe him and to constantly 
think of him, a perfect youth is desirable as a 
constant companion. 1 

As far as poetry can help us, we find no immoral flaw 
in Lal Husain ? s love for Mädho. Tt had more mõral than 
religious or philosophic significance. For him, this sort of 
love, being absolutely free from selfish desire, was in no 
way detrimental to the attainment of the Beloved, and 
was consequently elevating. 

His Works 

Husain has left no poetic works. His only work is a 
number of käfls of a highly mystic type. 

His Language and Style 

v His verse is written in simple Panjäbl, slightly overlaid 
with Persian and Arabic words. It excels in expression of 
thought and has a clear flow. In its simplicity and effective- 
ness it is superior to Ibrählm Farld’s Panjäbl. It laeks the 
brilliancy of Urdü poetry but is remarkable for its just 
proportion of words and powerful sense of rhyme. His 
versifieation is smoother, his similes more relevant, and his 
words simpler but more effeetive than those of Ibrähim. 
His poetry is of a less orthodox type but is not as saturated 
with Indian thought as would be the poetry of Bullhe 

i Tho opponents of §üflism are of opinion fchat, psychologically, 
this love for a youth could not be possible and a Süfi kept a youth only 
to satisfy his animal nature. 
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Shäh. Like Ms charaeter, Ms poetry is a curious mixture 
of Süfi, Indian, and foreign thought. The essential featur© 
of hib poetry whieh strikes the reader is that it is highly 
pafkeüc and, piercing the hearfc, creates a mystic feeling. 


Pcculiarüy of his Doctrines 

HusaiMs peculiarity of ckaraeter is also reflected in 
his poetry. He beiieves in Jana but does not seem to 
aecept the doctrine of ana : l-Haqg .without whieh fanä 
is not eomprehenHible. As we shall see presently, he spent 
his life in search of the Beloved whom he knew to be pre¬ 
sent everywhere but whom he could not see. His excessive 
love for Mädho also proves that he did not reaeh hhose 
heights whieh Bullhä attained. 

Husain believed in the theory of karma, but on a 
rational PanjäbI basis, as : 

Dunia tõ mar j Ivana vatt nä avana 

Jo kich klttä bura bhalä te kitta apanä pävanad 

From the world one parts as dead not to retum again; whatever 
aetions wrought (be) right or wrong, according to thexn he 
shali obtain. 


Husain insists on good karmas so much that several of 
Ms poe ms are composed to express that belief. For example: 

Tari sai rabbä ve mai augan hari 

sabh saiya gunvantia, tär! sai rabbä ve raal augan hari 

bheji hI jis bäl nfi piärl ri sol mai bät bisärl 

rai mil saiya däj rahgayä piärl ri maT rabi küärl 

mai sai te parbat dar de, piärl ri mai kaun vieärl 

kahe husain sakelio nl amala bäjh khu&rL* 


Save, O raaster God, mc full of faults ; ali friends possess quali- 
ties (sood karmas ), save rae, full of faults. The objeet for 
whieh ([) was sent, 0 dear that alone I ignored; gathering 
together (for spinning) ray friends, 0 dear, have had their 
trouhseaux dyed (for raarriage); 1 ara loft unraarried (for not 
possessing a dowry). Of ray raaster (God) the mountains are 

* From a kavväll uf the Lahore shrine. It is also given in Hans Cog š 
p. 315, 

2 Panjub üniv, MS., p. 371, häfi 1. I 
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afraid, poor creature, wbat am I ? Husaia says, 0 friends, 
without qualities there is but disaster. 

Husain believed in samsära. This belief he appears to 
have borrowed from the Sikbs, a rational Bhägvat order 
"founded at the endi of the fifteenth century by Nänak 
Dev. The founder of this seet had endeavoured to brino- 
saqisära to the State of a Science and, like the Äjivikas, 
professed that the wheel of samsära contained eighty-four 
thousand species of life, each of which in its turn possessed 
millions and millions of others. 1 But Husain fails to have a 
clear grasp when he enters the details. His idea is vague, 
as * 

Vatt nahl avana bholiai maai 
eh vari velä eh vari dä 
is caupat de cauräsx khänne 
jug vichare mil eota khade 
kl jänä kl pausi dä. 2 

(Soul) has not to come again (as human being), 0 innoeent 
mother, this turri of time (human birth) is only for this tura 
(life) 3 ; this chess board {samsäia) comprises eighty-four 
squares (species); once separated after sufferings (of 84 species) 
is union (in God); what do I know that which (soul) obtains 
(after death in present life) ? 

Below is an exquisite example in pathetic, soul-stirring 
words of the sufferings of Shäh Husain’s soul separated 
from the Universal Soul: 

Dard viehore dä häl ni mai kehnu akkha 

süli mär divänl kitti birahu piä khiäl, m mai kehnu akkha 

jangal jangal phira dhudedl aje nä äyä mahiväl, 

ni mai kehnu äkkhl 

Dhukhan dhüe shähä väle japholl ta lal, 

ni mai kehnu akkha 

kahe husain faqlr rabbänä, vekh nimäniä dä häl, 

ni mai kehnu akkha. 4 

1 Les Sibhs, p, 34. 2 Hans Cog , p. 112. 

3 Aeeording to the Harida tbouglii a soul ean come back into iha 
same Iile af his karmas allow that. A man can b© bora again as man, or 
go higher or lower in the seale as his aetions permit. Husain doos not 
seem to bolieve in this. 

f This käfi is found in the Panjäb Umversity MS. No. 374 (käfi 9) 
but is slighily different from what the Icavvälls sing. We give it aeeording 
/ o th© JcLWvälls. 
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The story of the pain of separation, 0 to whom shall I narrate, 
these pangs have made me mad, this separation is in my 
thoughfc; from jangal to jangal 1 roam searching, yet my 
AEablval 1 has not eome. The smouldering fire has black 
Hame, whenever I stir (it), I see the Lai 2 ; says Shäh Husain, 
öod’s faqlr, behold the lot of the humble ones. 

Husain explained the roason of his ecbtatic dancing 
vhich was against the preeepts of the established Mussulmaii 
beliefN aud perhaps against the injunctions of the Qur’än 
ilso: 

Sliak giä beshakl hoi ta ma! augan naccl ha 

je shahu näi mai j hämar päva sada suhägan saed ha 

jhntho dä mSh kala hoyä äshak dl gall saed hai 

shak giä beshakl hoi tä mai augan naeel hä. 3 

The doubt 4 has vanished and doubtlessness is established, 
therefore I, devoid of qualities, dance. If I play (thus) with the 
Beloved X am ever a happy woman. 5 The liaris faee (he who 
aeeused) has been blaekened and the lover’s statement has been 
proved true; beeause the doubt has vanished and doubtlessness 
is established, thereforo T, devoid of qualities, dance. 

Here is a häfi in wliich Shäh Husain deseribes, in a short 
but forceful manner, the sarcasm of the public about his 
unique ways, aud expiesses his detormination to continue 
his searoh ibr the divine Beloved : 

Rubbä mere augan eitt na dharl 

augan hari ko gun nai nndarõ fazal kari 

dunia väliä nfi dunia dä mana nahga liu nahg loi 

nä asi nahg nä duni.1 vale sänu hass di jani kani * 

kahe Hubiin faklr .sai dä sadi dädlie näi banl.° 

O God do not mind my faults; full of faults (X) without 
quality ;—from within show compassion (enlightenment). * 

1 Tho story oi Sõlmi Muhlväl, gonorally known to Ihe public through 
the Qt$<ä kokni Mtihwäl by Fa^al Shäh and otbor poets. The tragedy is 
said to Imve Uhon plaee in the time of Shäh .lahtin, but from the above 
käji seoms to huvo boori mudi oldor aud is, perhaps, of aneiont origin. 

2 Lal hoie has two meaumgs, ‘ red consaming fire hidden under 
black smoho 4 aud ‘ tho Bolovedhiddm from us by mayä or our iguorance 

** From In malts* Hans Oog coutaim» it too. 

* About dod. 

5 Suhäqtn or suhäqan is a woman who has her husband li ving, hence 
happy. 

® Käflä Shäh Husain , No. 1. 
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To the worldly the pride of the world, to the recluse 1 renun- 
ciation is a cover. 2 Neither a recluse I nor worldly (therefore) 
whosoever 3 lauglis at me; says Shäh. Husain, God 5 s faqir, my 
friendship is made with the Terrible One (God). 

Tt appears that Husain never attained the stage of Union. 
Be ever longed to meet God and merge himself in Him. The 
sentiment that his Beloved was separated from liim by his 
own illusion or ignorance so much overpowered his soul 
that he sang of his pains of separation in a wonderfully 
touching manner. This pathos has a very lasting effect on 
the mind of the reader. No other Süfi can beat Husain in 
this respect. Here we give one such poem : 

Sajjan bin räta hoii vaddia 

mas jhare jhar pinjar hoyä kankan geia haddia 

ishk chapäyä chappdä näh! birhõ tanäva gaddia 

rajhä jõgi mai jogiänx, ma! ke karchaddia 

kahe shäh husain faklr sai dä tere däman laggeiä, 4 

Without the friend the nights have become longer, my flesh has 
fallen, my body has become a skeleton and (then) my bones 
rattle against each other ; love can never be kept hidden, when 
separation has pitched its camp; Eajhä is a Yogi and 
I his Yogin, what has he done unto me ? Says Shäh Husain, 
God’s faqir, I have held Your skirt. 

The following is a true example of Shäh Husain's love 
for intoxieating things. He prays to God to grant him these 
along with wisdom and eontemplation. It clearly shows 
thatlie was a pleasure-loving Süfi: 

Jeti jetl dunia räm ji tere kolaü mangdl 
kunda de! sotä de! kotthi de! bhahg di 
säfi de! mirca de! be minti de! raiig di 
posat de! bäti de! cäti de! khand di 
giän de! dhiän de! mahima sädhu sang di 
shäh husain fakir säi dä ehi duäi malang di. 5 

1 Nangä are opposit© of the worldly, theiefore, reeluses. 

2 Lol here means ‘ eo\ er ’ and not a blanket. It sigmfies that their 
renuneiation stands guaxantee for them and so nobody questions thom or 
makes fun of them. 

3 J aru kam is a Pan j abi expression, veiy difficult to render in English. 
It me&nfe, even a person of ordmary importance, to say nothing of others. 

4 Pahjäh Umversity MS. No. 374, läfl 5 and käfia 2. 

3 ibid , häfi 42. 
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All the world (people), 0 Räma, 1 begs from you. Give the 
k mid sl 2 and sotjl 3 and a ehamber (full) of bhang 4 ; give the 
eloth 5 and black pepper and measureless eo3our, 6 give poppy 7 
and the cup and a ca tl 8 of sngar; give wisdom and contem- 
plation and the honour of auditus* company (says) Shäh Hnsain, 
th ofaqlr of God, this is the rcquest of &fctqtr. 

Suelx was llusain, the unusual Süfi, who lived in tlio hopcs 
of meeting his departed Reloved, but whoutilized the poriod 
of waiting in drinking wine and bhang . 


Sotirees of Information 

Panjäb University MS. No. 374, Folios 2-14, 743. This 
MS* in Gurmukklii characters contains about forty-five käfls 
of Husain. They are not eorrectly given. The compüer 
has mixed most of them. Some, however, are correet. 

Käfla Shäh Husain, a small broehure eontaining 28 
käfls, published at Lahore. 9 

The käfls colleeted from kavvalis, elders and miräsls 
at Lahore. 

On the life of Husain the following books exist: 

Bahäriä , by Bahär Khän. We have not sueeeeded 
in traeing the book. 

Haqiqat-ul-Fvqarä contains an aeeount of Shäh 
Husain. It is out of print. 

Tahqiqät-i-Ciskti by Nör Ahmad Ci&htS. This Urdü 
book speaks of Husain at length. 10 

Tazkirä-Awliyä-i-IIind 11 by Mirza Muhammad.*of 
Oellii. 3 volumes. The third võlume deals witk 
Husain and Mädho. 

1 Ttam jl Iiere doos not mean Kama, the hero of the epie biit God, 
the omnipresont. 

2 Kunda is a stono vessel in whieh bhang is rubbed. 

2 Sala te a lõng pioee of wood about two mehos in diameter with 
whieh bhang is pressod and rubbed. 

* Cannabi $ Indica. 

5 A thm eloth for tho Hquid bhang to filter through. 

® Some eolour, generaliy saifron, to give a pleasmg colour to the pre- 
paration. 

? Poppy soeds whieh are addod to tho preparation. 

S Gaü is a big oarthan vessel usod for stormg thrngs. 

9 Sant Singh & Sons, Lolian Gato, Lahore, 

30 Koli-l-Noor Press, Lahore. 

11 Muir Press, Delhi, 1928. % 
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Ba$anät-ul J ärijin 1 by MaulvI Muhammad 5 Umar 
Khän, an Urdu rendering of the Persian work 
gasanät-uVärifm of Prince Därä Shikoh, gives an 
account of Shäh Husain. 

Ilistory of Lahore by Syed Muhammad Latif in 
English. Deals with Husain also. 

Hans Cog by Buddh Singh oontains some secondhand 
information about Husain. 

Yäd-raf tagan? another biography of saints, contains 
a few pages on Husain’s life. 

1 Kapur Art Printmg Works, Lahoie. 

2 Islamia Steam Press, Lahore. 



CHAPTER iil 


Sultan Bähü 
(a.d. 1631-91) 

lv Rultän Bähü we have a poet wlio is universally admiited 
to have been among the greatebt my niies of India All 
aoeouuts are silent with regard to the dale of his birth, but 
they agree about the tiine of his death. He died on Friday 
night at dawn in the first jnmadl aisani month in the 
year a.h. 1102 1 (a.d. 1691). He was sixty-ihree lunar 
years of age at the time of his death. 2 From this we 
eonelude that his birth took place in the year a.d. 1630 at 
Avan, Shorkot in Jhaiig district. Being born at Avan he 
is also known as Avan. 3 

Aceordingto Manäqab-i-Sultani , his ancestors migratod 
to India from Arabia after the death of Hasan and Hiisain. 4 
Häving fonght and defeated the Hindus of Pind Dadan 
Khan, Ahmadabad, and the districts around them, they 
forced them and their chiefs to embrace Islam. 5 Whatever 
his ancestors may have been, the father of Bähü was a 
resident of Jhahg district. He is said io have been a 
person of quiet disposition and so was his wife, the mofher 
of Bähü. 0 Legends relating to his childhood are numerons * 
and of a varied nature. One of them is so interesting that 
we cannot help relating ii here. It runs thus : When * 
Bähü was a boy, ho was suoh a devont Mussulman that a 
sort of radiance spread round his face, and whenever a Hindu 
wiincssed it, he was so impressed by it, that forgotting all, 
he renouneed his own religion and beeame a Mussulman. 
This miracle wrought exclusively by his radianee frightened 

1 Manüqab-i-SultänZ, p. 125. 2 lbid. 3 ibidL p. 4. 

4 Sotis of ‘AU and giandsons of the Piophefc 

•> Manäqab-i-SultarüL p. 7. 

3 She was known as Blbi Kusti Quds Saia, cf. fbicL, p. b. # 
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the Hindus, who sent a delegation to wait upon his father 
and request liim to keep his son Bähü indoors, except at 
certain hours. This request was complied with, and the 
young boy thereafter had to remain indoors. 1 

His family was held in great regard by the Emperor 
Shäh Jahän who conferred on his father, Sultan Bäzld, 
Kahar Jänan in jäglr. 2 

Bähü received his edueation at home, and his mother 
was mostly responsible for it. It is said that after he had 
married and had begotten children he wanted his mother 
to become his murshid or pir. But she deelined, stating 
that women in Islam were not permitted to be spiritual 
teachers and that he had better go and find a male teacher. 8 
Thereupon he left his wives and family and went to Hazrat 
Habib-ulläh Qädiri 4 at Baghdäd 5 on the banks of the 
river Ravi. 

After a short period of discipleship Sultan Bähü 
defeated his master in his power of Jcarämät or miracles.® 
Thereupon Habib-ulläh frankly informed him of his inability 
to teach any further and directed him to go to his master 
Hazrat Pir Saiyid Abdul Rahman of Delhi. This Abdul 
Rahmän, as Habib-ulläh describes him, fi was apparently a 
manpabdär of the Emperor but possessed great spiritual 
Jknowledge \ 7 Sultan Bähü then went to Delhi and learnt 
from Abdul Rahmän 8 what he desired. 

1 Manäqab-i-Sultänl, p. 40. 

2 ibid., p. 326. 2 Manäqab-i-Sultani, p. 34. 

4 ibid., p. 35. Who this Habib-ulläh was we do not know. There 
were so many of this name at the tiine. Beaie in his Oriental Biographical 
Dictionary mentions two, one a celebrated poet of Agra, and another * the 
author of an Arabie work called Bahr-ul-Mantiq or the Sea of Logic \ 

5 This Baghdäd is different from the famous City of Iräq. Most 
probably it was a village on the banks of tho Ravi. 

ö Mamqab-i-Sultani, pp. 36-7. 

7 ibid., p. 37. 

8 ibid., p. 37. This Abdul Rahmän could not be any other than the 
son of Abdul ‘Azlz Naqshbandi. Sulaimän Shikoh, son of Därä Shikoh, 
married his daughter in a.k. 1062 (a.d. 1651). See Boale, Oriental Bio- 
gr/iphical Dictionary, p. 13. 
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Bähü, says Sultan Bakhsh Qädiri, was held in great 
esteem by Emperor Aurangzeb, who paid him all possible 
attention, but for some unknown reason the saint never 
seenis to have cared for thc Emperor. 1 Bähu had four 
married wives and seventeen mistresses. Of the formor, 
three wcre Muslim and the fourth a Hindu. He had eiglit 
sons from his wives. 2 This sort of life, though sanetioned 
by the Muslim law, did not beüt a saint and a teacher. 
But it is not for us to judge his private life, and so we 
proeeed. 

On his death, Sultan Bähu was buried at Kahar Jänan. 
In ajel 1180 (a.d. 1767) Jhandä Singh and Gandä Singh 3 
raided the distriet. The relatives and nrnnds , though they 
were very anxious to protect the tomb, ran away in fear. 
One murid of the saint nevertheless refused to prove faith- 
less to his ashes. The Sikh chiefs, however, did not despoil 
the tomb and left the faithfui disciple unmolested. 4 What 
the Bhangl chiefs spared, nature, however, did not. 5 Some 
time after, the Chenab häving changed its course, its 
waters covered the graveyard, and many tombs were 
swept away. The murlds and Izhallfäs thereupon began 
to weep and wail, but a voice comforted them by telling 
them that next morning an unknown person would come and 
bring from under the water the coffin containing the dead 
body of Sultan Bähu. As stated by the voice, a stränge 
person brought the coffin out of the river 6 and häving * 
ordered its burial under a pipal tree, in a deserted building, 

1 Tawänkh Suliän Bähu, pp. 8-9. We see no other reason for Bähü’s % 
mdifferenee towards Aurangzeb except that eitber be doubted his atten- 
ttons or that he disapproved of his treatment of the §üfi saints and frionds 
of the läte prmee Darä Shikoh whom the §üfis, and especially the Qädirib, 
loved and eounted as one of them selves. 

2 Manaqab-i-Sultani, pp. 41-2. 

2 Theso Sikh chiefs made this raid in 1766, and it eurely must have 
lasted for at least a year. See GrifEth’s Panjäb Chiefs, VoI. I, p. 478. 

4 Manüqab-i~Sult.ünl, p. 130. 

5 It must be stated to the credit of the Sikh Sardärs that they nevor 
hurt the rehgious feelings of the Mussulmans by despoiling or by palling 
down their sacred buildmgs and other places of worship, 

ö Manäqab4’SuUänl t p. 130, # 
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disappeared. 1 The coffin accordingly was taken to the said 
building, put under the tree, and a brick platform raised on 
it. The grave was not dug, as was the usual custom* 
This event occurred ten years affcer the Sikh raid on the 
district, i.e. in a.h. 1190 (a.d. 1775). 3 

His WorTcs 

Bähü, says the author of Tawänkh Sultan Bähü, 
wrote in all a hundred and forty books in Persian and 
Arabio. 4 Nothing is recorded about his works in PanjäbI 
except that he wrote poetry in PanjäbI also. 5 What 
happened to this latter poetry is not known. Most pro- 
bably, as PanjäbI was considered vulgar and unseholarly, 
his works in this language were ignored and ultimately 
lost. 6 In spite of all this indifference, some of Bähü’s 
PanjäbI verse was preserved by the gaddi-nishins, though 
not because they loved it. The followers and admirers of 
Sultan Bähü are mostly villagers and uneducated people 
who know no language except their own mother-tongue, 
PanjäbI. So the descendants, to maintain their own 
prestige and influence over these credulous people, have 
preserved some of Bähü’s verse. 7 It is sung by the kavmlls 
on the 6 urs days. 

ä Bähü, relates the author of Manäqab-i-Sultäni , wrote 
in his "Ain-ul-Fuqar that he thanked his mother for häving 
given him the naine Bähü, which by the alteration of one 
nuktä or point becomes yahn . 8 

1 This unknown person, according fco tradiiion, was Sultan Bähü 
himself. 

2 With due respect to tho sentiment of the faithful, we rather doubt 
if the present tomb contams the ashes of the saint. 

Mntiäqab^-Suliäni, p. 131. 

1 ibid , p. S. 5 ibid., p. 239. 

# This opimon is confirmed by the plaee allotted and the indifference 
shown to vaiuable PanjäbI manuscripts m the pnvate MS. collections in 
the Pafijäb. 

7 As mentionod below, some of it has been published by Mla Fazal 
Din of Lahore. 

q p 8. Yäbu 9 it is * \id in the Pafijäb, is as important and eföcacious 
oomo ot Ood as Om m Sancknt. 
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f published siharfl of Bäkü is very lengtky, 
of the alphabet has one, two, or four short 
eonsisting of eight tuleks. But sume letters 
han twenty sueh poems. The most striking 
Bähü’s poetry is thafc evory seeond tukk ends 
b regarded as a name of Alläli, and it is con- 
y meritorious to repeat it as often as possible. 
in liu are an innovation in PanjäbI poetry, 

3 a great hõlp in establishing the authentieity 
njäbl verse. 

s judged from liis poetry, belonged to the 
3hool of the Süfis, but for some reason or other 
ilosophy under the veil of orthodoxy. It may 
isure Ms safety 1 he disguised Ms philosopMc 
ien there was another reason, namely Ms saint- 
did not permit him that liberty and happiness 
3 would enjoy. He had beeome a jpir, not in 
a preeeptor but as a religious head and objeet 
id worsMp, This demanded a eertain amount 
d prudence on Ms part. So he had to present 
ic ideas slightly tinged with orthodox thought, 
s personal convictions. Yet it is worth stating 
diü’s ideas, though philosopMc, were different 
f Bullhe Shäh, Ms younger contemporary. He 
m to have believed in karma and reincarna- 
he did, they had not beeome convictions with 
was a great laek of balance and equilibrium 
leistic philosophy, and ifc is tMs laek wMch 
Ms indulgence in sexual pleasures and princely 
private life was a natural consequence of Ms 
msteadiness. 

perse is composed in simple and unpreiontious 
is a well-marked character of its own and 

med ahove, Aurangzeb, the emperor, watehed his move- 
ly. For this very reason, as we have said below, Inavat 
Qädirx saint, tumed away his bolovcd disciple Bullhe Shäh# 
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rests entirely on the resources of the poetfs thought and 
knowledge of the language. There is an absolute lack of 
artificiality. Another thing which is creditable about him, 
is that his verse is pions and bereft of all human love and 
its ideals. 

Bähü’s language is Panjäbi, as it is spoken in Jhang 
and the districts around it. It has sweetness and simplicity 
but is not rustic or vulgar. 

The poetry of Bähü is not much known, and if it has 
attained popularity anywhere it is in the cirole of his 
adherents, though it deservedly demands a better considera- 
tion from the general public of the Panjäb. 

The following poems are extracted from Bähü’s siharfi. 
This is Bähü 5 s ideal of a faqir: 

Jlm jiüdia mar rahnä hove, ta ves faklra kariye hü 
je koi sutte guddar kura vang arürhl sahiye hü 
je koi kadde gall mehnä us na j! j! kahiye hü 
gilä-ulähmbhä bhandl khavari yärde pärö sahiye hü. 1 

Jim : if dead while living we want to remain, then the robe of 
faqirs we should wear, 0 He ; if any one throws at us 
wom-out rags and rubbish, 2 like a dunghill we should bear 
them, 0 He; he who abuses and taunts, to him, we should 
say sir, sir, 0 He; complaint and taunts, scandal and 
troubles we should bear for the Beloved’s sake, O He. 

In the following he relates the condition of him who 
has' attained Union: 

Jlm jinha shau alif th! päyä, oh fer kur’än na parh de hü 
oh maran dam muhabbat vala, dür hoyo ne parde hü 
Dozakh bihisht Galäm tinhäde, ca kitto ne barde hü 
mai kurbän tinha to bähü, jehre vähdat de viec varde hü. 3 

Jim: those who have found the Lord alif* they again do not 
read the Qur*än, 0 He; they respire the breath of love 
and their veils 5 have gone afar, 0 He ; hell and heaven their 
slaves become, their faults they have forsaken, 0 He; I 
am a sacrifi.ee for those, Bähü, who in the unity enter, 0 He. 

1 Majmü ( a Sult,än Bähü , p. 9. 2 Guddar is wom-out eloth. 

8 Majmü 6 a Sultjän Bähü t p. 9. 4 Alif here means God. 

5 Meaning, their ignoranee has vatüshed and they have seen the 
rtruih. 
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iJäfafi soeakö of Iiis beloved : 

Oe eani ca ima iu kar ro^haaäl to jikkar karede tare hü 
i ,*o jahe eann kai sv carhde, sänu sapanä bäjh hanerä hü 
|i ike ca m Ii dj*adä ^arbda, kadar naki kujh teri ha 
jl de käran asa j amm gavayä bähü yär milsi ikk veri hü. 1 

V . ise moon, spreud your light- and ihe stars will talk of it 2 
) fle; many hundred i toons like you might riise, without 
th' Friend for rav io dark, 0 Elo; where that moon of nine 
Wo«i, fchoee no regard for you is felf, 0 He; for vjiom, 
-)1hfi, I have losi mv life, once that Friend will meo« rm, 
') He 

J *ro is Ja ai ^ deiin ; tion ofrnl lover j (*eekens): 

Nun na oh hindu nä oh inornan nä sijdä den maalt! hü 
t m dam de vioc vekhan maula, jinha jan kazä na kitti aü 
är däne te hane diväne jinhä zat sahi vanjh kitti hü 
m »I kurban Ho ha *õ bähü jinha islik bäzl cun litti hü. a 

\ütt neither Hindus are they, nor are they Muslims nor i *» toe 
mosques they in obei&ance bow, 0 He; in each and ovory 
breath they behold God, who have not distoriod their 
iiros, O He ; they came wise, and bocame mad, who traded 
In the real subst&nce, 0 He ; I am a sacrihce for them, 
Bähü. who have solected their profession, love, 0 He. 

The follovving expro sos the pliilosophie concept of 
Süfl thoughfc. Here he forgets liis orfchodoxy : 

Ho hü dü jama palli ghar äyä, ism kamävanzäti hü 
nä otthe kufar islam di manzil nä otthe mant hayäti hü 
soäk rag th! nozdik langhesi pa andüre jhäti hü 
oh asä vico asi uhua viec dür hui kurbäti hü. 5 

He : dreösed in God I come home, to earn the Name i& my 
profession, O He ; neither are there stages of paganism and 
[släm, nor is ihore death and life, 0 He ; He will pass 
nearer than th© jugular vein ; do throw a glance inside you, 
0 He; He is in us and we in Him, falsiiy has gone 
away,° 0 He. 

1 MajmvJ-a Sultan Bähü , p. 10. 

2 Will discuss of its light being so strong as eompared to their own 
light. 

8 Mujmü 6 a Sultan Bähü, p. 22. 

4 tn eaeh creature or in the breath of each ereatnre that breathes. 

5 Majmü^a Sultan Bähü 9 p. 24. 

6 Haa disappoared or has left the soni. 
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Again : 

Nün nabi jõgi nälil jattgam nä mai cilä kartiäyä hü 
na mai bhajj maslti variyä nä tasbä kharkäyä hü 
jo dam gäfil so dam käfir sänu raurshid oh pharmäyä hü 
murshid~sänu sohni kitti bähü ikko pai vicc cä bakjishäyä hü. 1 

Nün : neither a yogl nor a jattgam , 2 nor have I observed the 
forty days’ fast, 0 He ; neithor have I rushed into a mosque 
nor with rosary 3 noise have I made, 0 He ; 6 That breath 
when õue is forgetful, that breath is false 5 to me (this) tho 
teacher haa ordained, 0 He ; teachor has treated me hand- 
j&omely, 1 Bähü, in one moment he procured me grace, 0 He. 

Mfm mazhaba väle darväze ucce, räh rabbäni morx hü 
pandla te mul vanill kolõ chap chap lange de cori hü 
addlä maran kärn bakhere dardmanda dia ghori hü 
bähü eal utthä! vasiai jittho dävä nä kisse hori hü. 5 

Mim : religion’s 0 gates are high and the path of God is like a 
hoie, 7 0 He ; from the pa^dits and the maulvis , it passes 
hidden and eoncealed, 8 0 He ; they kiek with their heels 
and ereate trouble (but this) for the sufferers is a ghofi? 
O He; Bähü, let us go there and Iive where no one else’s 
olaims exist, 10 O He. 

The following may aeeount for Bähü’s indifference 
towards the Emperor. How could a man with sueh ideas 
appear in the king’s presence withont running a great risk 
of being put to death ? 

Ain äshik hove te ishk kamäve dil rakkhe vang pahara hü 
lakh lakh badia hazar ulähme, kar jäne bäg bahära hü 
. mansür jahe cukk süli ditte väkif kui asrära hü 
õijjdiya sär dil nä cähe bähü tore käfir kahn hazära hü. 11 

1 Majmü e a> Sult&n Bähü, p. 23. 

2 Sädhus and dervishes with lõng, braided hair. 

« By fervently counting the beads. 

* Meaning, has done me a great favour by teaehing me the seeret, 
i.e. * the breath when one is forgetful of God, that breath is false 
6 Majmfta Sultan Bähü, p. 22. 

6 Reügion here stands for any established chuxeh. 

7 Hoie signifi.es humility. 

8 It passes low and eoncealed, i.e. the mystic lover being afraid of 
the clergy keeps himself hidden from them and is hrnnble. 

J They try to erush the mystics underfoot and ereate trouble for them, 
but to the lover these kieks and troubles appear like that auspieious song 
whieh is song at marriage celebrations indieating the approaehing union. 

30 Where no one professes anything, i.e. where there are seekers but 
no professors of paths. 

n Majmü ( a Sultan Bähü, p. 16. 
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Ain : ii one is a lover and profcnso» lo va L *houM &eep lii* 
heart liko a mountain, 0 Ho: many of S.^rl turus aud 

thousancU of ta unts Iie should leol a< pb»*sure*> of gav len, 

O Ho; onc liko Mängur was a«mged oi the rro*s, ,viio sT < ? 
acquamicd with all tiie seerets. O H> , lo bo v head vi cde*- 
•viuce 1 Iiearf wants not, Bähü, tnough might *ro- 

ekim rao lioathen, 0 Ho. 

Bähü expre^se* Siis s^nüments for hb h> ty I *A iu iI»o 
followhig • 

Mlm murshid makki tälib iiäjl kaba ishk banaya 
vice hazür sada har vole k idai ha) j *5t viyä kü 
hikk dam maithõ juda jo hovo dii mil ino lo ava hf- 
murshid ain hayäti bähü mere iu 13 viec mayä hn,‘- 

Mlm : the murshid is Makki, soekor the piigrim, aud love 
is the Ka’aba, 0 He; in his presenee ever and at all fimes* 3 
iet us do thal better hajj, O Ho ; if for one moment he parts 
from me, the heart craves to meot, 0 Ho ; Bähü, tho mu* vi id 
is the life, he is present in my every pore, O He. 

Bähü, like the orthodox Qädirls, oom põsed a few 
poems in praise of Abdul-Qädir JilänI, the founder of the 
QädMyä seet. Here is one of this kiud : 

Sin sun faryäd plra diyä plrä, mai äkkh sunava kehmi Im 
tere johä malnu hor na koi, mai jehe lakh tainu hü 
phol na kägaz badiS väle dar tõ dhak na malnft hü 
mai vicc aid gunäh nä honde bähü tfi bakbshldÕ kihnu hü. 4 

Sin : listen to (my) complaint 0 Pir of the pirs, 5 to whom else 
should I teil it ? 0 He ; like you there is no one else for me, but 
like me you have millions, 0 He ; do not open the papers of bad 
deeds, G do not push me away from the door, O He ; if I were -» 
not filled with stich great sins then, says Bähü, why would you 
have pardoned me ? 

* This obeisanee is made during the five daily prayers oi the 
Muhammadans. 

2 Majmü‘a Sult,än Bähü , p. 21. 

15 Waiting upon him at each minut© of th© day and aight is liko 
pilgrimago to th© Ka'aha, 

* Majmü‘a Sultan Bähü, p. 14. 

5 A name of Abdul Qädir Jiläm. 
ö Th© papers containing th© account of my bad d«eds. 
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THs is the condition of a roal lover : 

Aia ishk di bhäh haddl dä bälan äshak baih sakede hü 

g 1 vt ke jan jigar vicc ära, vekkh kabäb talede hü 

* c i* gardän phiran har vele Jchün jigar dä pide hü 

>cge ha sära äshak bähü par ishk nasib klde hü. 1 

Ain: love is fire, bones 2 the fuel and sitting in front the lovers 
w&rm thomselves, 3 0 He ; putting the saw in the heart behold 
itke the kabäb they are being fried, 0 He ; the mad ones 
(lov rs) ever roani about clrinking their (own) heartfs blood, 
O Iie ; thousands have beeome lovers, Bähü, bnt in whose 
desTny is love ? 1 O He. 

What the Beloved expeets of the lover is a white (pure) 
Iie ft and not a white (beautiful) face. This idea is vcry 
fim ly expressed in the iines given bclow : 

F cl dil kale kolõ muh kala eangä, je koi us nujäne hü 
muh käia dil acchä hõre ta dil yär pachäne hü 
eh dil yär de picche hove, mata yär vi kade sanjhäne hü 
bähü sai alam chor masita natthe, jab lage ne dil tikäne hü. 5 

Uäl : thoa a bbck heart a black face is better, each one is aware 
of tlia l, 0 He ; ii face is black and heart is white thesi the 
Beloved reccgnizes Ihat, 0 He; such heart should ever 
follow 0 the beloved, might be that He recognizes 7 Mm, 
O He ; Bähü, hundreds of learned men have left the mosques 
and rrai (to their pirs) when their heart has attcined its 
mark, v 0 He. 

The* pure and the eleef are described in tris coixplet: 

Jim jo paki bin päk mähi de, so paki jän paliti hü 

hikk butt-khänne jä väsal boal ijk lihal! rahe masiti hü. 9 

* Majmü‘a Saltän Bähü , p. 10. 

- The different parts of the lover’s body burn in the fire of love, 
hence they aro fael. 

" The warmth or suffering is expeiienced by the loveis, i.e. their sonis. 

4 Meaning, those who attain love (i.e. the Beloved’s love) are rare 
though thonsands try to have it. 

5 Majmü‘a Sultan Bähü , p. 11. 

6 Should constantly seek the Beloved. 

7 So that he, recognizing the search, will aecept the lover. 

When the lovers’ hearts have beeome pure and follow the Beloved 
(i.e. when they see Him in all and love Him in all) then they have attained 
light, and so they leave the church. 

0 Ma#mü ( a Sult&n Bähü , p. 8. 
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Jm . those who are pure, without the purity of the B^Iovod, 1 
consider their purity to be impurity, 0 He ; som© in the icFol- 
house have reached Union, others have failed in imsqno^ 
OHe. 2 

Bähü disapprovete of faqiri without kt wledjo. 
y& : 

iin ilarn büjhe koi fukar kamäve kafir mrr* dlvimä uu 
-ai variä di kare ibadat räh alläli kannu begänä hü 
gafalat kannu nä klmlsan purde dil '/ähil butt khänria i»u 
mai kurbän tinhä de bähü jinbä ralhyä yär yaglnä hü.’ 

Ji*t : h© who without knowlodge professeb remruidUoo lot fchafc 
fals© on© (kclfir) die insane, 0 He; he might worship for & 
hundred years, yet to God"a path will ii© be a strangor, 0 H© ; 
because of earelessnoss hib curtams of ignorance will not b© 
removed and his foolish heart will bo nn idol-house, OHo;I 
am a sacrifiee, Bähü, for them who have raet the Beh>vod 
Uniquo, O He. 

Now we shall quote a few examples expressmg Bäliühs 
orthodox ideas. The following is in pralse of the b\e of 
Hasan, Husain, and their fathor, k AII: 

Ain äshak sol hakiki jelirä ka tal mädiük do manne hu 
ishk nä chor© muh nä moro tore sai tal vara khanne hü 
jitfc vai dekkhe räz mähi dä lag‘~ udVil vanjhe hü 
saccä ishk hasnain 4 All dä bähü *ar dove räz nä bhonno hü.’ 

Ain: he ib a roal lover wiio cousido*v> himsdf a \ietim, of 
th© Belovod, 0 He; who doos nof ronoimc© love and turns 
not away his faeo, evou if a himdrod mrords eu^ I»im, (> JIo . 
in whatever diroetion he soes the ruie of his Beloved, there j<e 
oontinues to walk, 0 H©; Bähü, tho tru© love is of Hasan, 
Husain and e AII who gave their heads but did not break tho 
niie, 0 He. 

* Purity without Ood is uneloardiness. It ib noi by proftssmg the 
^o-eaUed pure religioos fchat one attains salvation, but by loving Ood. 

- 1 Sorae \ says Bähü, * attainod Union remaining tn tho idoMiouje 
or in 3. rciigion that prescnbes idolatiy and is thorefoie considerod to bo 
impure by Islam, while many mosque-going peoplo bchoved to bo puie 
could not atfcain it , bocause they wer© attached to the lotter and not 
to the Spirit. 

' Majtnü*a Sultan Bähit , p. 16. 
i Hassam stands for both Hasart and Husain. 

* Ma$mü*a Sul&Sn Bähii, p, 16. # 
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The following describes tlie horrors of the grave and 
suggests that they could he avoided if the eorpse bowed to 
the Divine Will: 


dlm jiade kl |?n^n sär moya di so jäne jo mardä hü 
izabara de vi cc ann na pani utthe khare turedä ghardä lm 
kk viohofä mä pvo bhaiyä düjä azäb kabardä hü 
iman sulamat tis dü bähü jehrä rabb agge sir dhardä hü. 1 

J im : whdt do the living know of the condition of the dead, he 
alone knows who dies, O He ; in graves there is n ither food 
nor water and spending is of one’s own house, 0 He 2 ; first 
there is the separation of parents and brothers, 8 seeondis the 
troable of the grave, 0 He ; Bähü, his faith alone there rests 
safe, who surrenders his head before God, O He. 

This extract iil as kätes well his regard for the kalmä 4 : 

He hor dävä nä dil di kari, kalmä dil di kari hü 
kalmä dür jangäl kareda kalme mail uttäri hü 
kalmä hiie läl jawähar, kalme hatt pasäri hü 
itthe utthe dovl j ahani bähü kalmä daulat säri hü. 5 

He : other profession for heart is not effieient, the kalmä of the 
heart is effieient, 0 He ; the kalmä takes the rust away and the 
kalmä serapes off the dirt, 0 He ; the kalmä is diamond, ruby 
and preeious stones, the kalmä has extended its shop, 6 0 He ; 
Bähü, here and there in both the worlds the kalmä is all the 
wealth,' O He. 

Islam is the only true path, says our poet: 

c «eh dil hijar flräkõ sardä eh dam mare nä jive hü 

saccä räh Muhammad välä bähü j ai vicc rabb labhlve hü. 8 

This heart is burning with separation, it neither dies nor lives, 
0 He ; the true path is the path of Muhammad, along wbich 
God is found, 0 He. 

1 Majmfra Sultfin Bähü , p. 9. 

- That ib, the time is spent aeeording to one’s own aetions, good 

or bad. 

s Brother here means relatives and friends. 

* The kalmä is the profession of the Muhammadan faith. 

6 Majm&a Sultan Bähü , p. 24. 

6 * Extunding its shop 5 means that the kalmä is spreading or that 

Islam is progressing. 

7 That is, the kalmä is the greatest wealth as its repetition wins 

the pleasures of the world and heaven. 

r 3 Majmü*a Sultan Bähü , p. 4. 
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Source s of Information 

j Janäqao-i-Suitanl 1 (in Urdü). This is a trun&lation 
i>l* lae Persian work of the same name. The author of 
Jik work was Sultan Hämid, a relati v e and descendant 
of the poet Sultan Bähü. The woik, Ihough it give-> 
much real information, oomains legends of a fabulous 
eharacter. 

Tän&h Malchzan-i-Panjäb 2 by Ghuiäm Sarvnf, in 
Urdü, aho contains some important infoimation about 
tiie saint. 

Tawärikh Sultan Bähü in Persian. This MS. parnph- 
let on the life of Sultan Bähü was written by Sultan 
Bakhsh Qädiii in 1920 and is the property of the Paiijäb 
Public Library, Oriental Section. 

Many other biographies of saints eontain brief descrip- 
tions of the life of Bähü, but they are mere extracts from 
the above-mentioned hooks. 

Of the PanjäbI works of Bähü only onc book bas been 
published. This ib a collection of his verses, the authenticity 
of which has been well established. The title is Majmü c a 
Abyät Sultan Bahü PanjäbI . 3 It is in Urdü eharaders 
and contains a very lengthy siharfi. 

Another source of information, both on the life-history 
and the poetry of Bähü, are the kavmlls . Though we have 
not depended on this source for the account of Bähü, yet 
we cannot help stating that if someone colleeted malerial 
from this source it would be of great value. 

1 Husain Steam Press, Lahore. a 

2 Naval Kishoro Press, Lueknow, 1877. * 

3 Compilerl by Mia Fazal Din of Lahore in 1915, Can be had from 
Ailäh väle kT Kannal Dukän, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore, or Iukilab Press, 
Lahore. 



CHAPTER IV 

Bullhe Shah 
(a.d. 1680-1758) 

Bullhe Shäh is universally admitted to have been the 
grcafcest of the Pan j abi mystics. No Pani abi mystic poet 
enjoys a wider celebrity and a greater reputation. His Jcäfu 
have gained nnique popularity. In truth he is one of the 
greatest Süfls of the world and his thought equals that of 
Jalähnd-din Rüml and Shamsi Tabrlz of Persia* As a poet 
Bullhe Shäh is different from the other SufI poets of the 
Panjäb, and represents that strong and living pious natnre 
of Panjäbl characfcer which is more reasonable than emotional 
or passionate. 1 As he was an outcome of the traditionaS 
mystic thought we can trace some amount of mystic phraseo- 
logy and sentiment in his poetry but, in the main, intellee- 
tual Vedantic thought is its chief eharacteristic. 

He was born in a Saiyid family residing at the village 
Pandoki of Kasur in the Lahore district, in the year a.i>. 
1680. 2 This was during the twenty-first year of Emperor 
AurangzeVs reign." According to C. F. Usborne '* he died 
in a.u. 1171 oc a.d. 3 785 (i.e. in tho short reign of ’Alamgir 
the * Second) at the ripe oid age of 78. The kavvälls 
say that he was brought up and educafced on strictly 
Muhammadan iines, as was the wonf of Saiyid families 
in those days. C. F. Usborne says that his father was 
a man of dervishic ideas, 5 It is difüculb to decide between 

1 Tho Panjäbl, though he has his superstitions and dogmas, is ever 
ready to shake them off, if he is convinced of their futility. This desire 
offcen puts him to inconvenience but he does not mind it. It is on account 
of this phase of the Panjäbl character that reforming sects have always 
gained grotmd in the Panjäb. 

2 See C. F. Usbome, Säl Bullhe Shäh , p. 5, and Bullhe Shäh, p. 4> 

3 Anrangzeb ascended the Mughal throne in May, 1659. 

4 Bullhe Shäh, p. 4. 

5 See p. 4 of his pamphlet. 
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these two contradictory statements. But taking into 
consideration the political situation of the tim.es and tho 
various legends that have gathered round the sainfs life, 
we can safely say that the Jcavmlls are right. The Saiyids 
of Kasiir were said to be well known for their bigotry 
and were much enraged when Bullhe Shäh became a Süfi 
and o diseiple of the Ara! Inäyab Shäh. We coneiude 
therefore that Bullhe Shäh 5 s father could not have bcen 
a man of theosophic disposition and wlvit C. F. Habeme 
meant by dervishie ideas was that he was a rcligious man. 

After completing his edueation, it is said that Bullhä 
went to Lahore. Of the two traditions, one says that, as 
was customary in those days, he carae to Lahore in 
search of a spiritual teacher, while the other relates that 
he went there on a visit. Each of these two contradictory 
traditions has a legend to support it. The first relates that 
while he was busy searching the intellectual circles of Lahore 
to find out a competent master he heard of Shäh Iuäyafs 
greatness and decided to make him his mnrslnd. He 
turned his steps towards the house of the Shäh, and found 
him engrossed in his work in the gardend häving ratro* 
duced ha rase]f, Bullliä requested that he mighfc be accepted 
as a diseiple and taught the seeret of God. Thereupon 
Inäyat said : 

Bullhiä rabb dä pan ai 
edharõ puttan odharõ län hai.- 

O Bullhä the seeret of God is this ; on this side He uproots, on 
the other side He ereates. 

4 This sa ys tho iradiiian. \so impressed Bullhä that, 
loivetüng his fandly and iU statiiv, he became [näyab 
r*hfth’s diseiple/* 

1 Inäyat Shäh wa^an aral or gardenor. Ho rema laed in his profes- 
bion even after he had beeome a famous teacher and saint. 

- The hctvvälw sing it, but it is foumi in almost all the printod boaks 
mentioned bolow. 

3 Säi Bullhe Shäh and Bullhe Shäh (Panjab Univcrbity) bof h givo this 
tradition: see pp. 8 and 13 rcspeetively. " I 
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The second tradition says that Shäh Inäyat was the 
head gardener of the Shälimär gardens of Lahore. When in 
Lahore, Bullhe Shäh. visited them, and as it was summer, 
he roamed in the mango-groves. Desirous of tasting the 
fruit he looked round for the guardian but, not finding him 
therc, he cledded to help himself. To avoid the sin of 
stealing, he looked at the ripe fruit and said : 4 alläh ghanl '} 
On the utterance of these magic words a mango fell into 
Ms hands. He repeated them several times, and thus 
collected a few mangoes. Tying them np in Ms searf 2 he 
moved on to find a comfortable plaee where he could eat 
them. At this time he met the head gardener, who accused 
Mm of stealing the fruit from the royal gardens. Considering 
Mm to be a man of low origin and desirous of demonstrat- 
ing to liim Ms occult powers, Bullhä said ironically: 4 Ihave 
not stolen the mangoes bnt they have fallen into my bands 
as you will presently see. 5 He uttered c alläh ghanl 9 and 
the frait eame into his händ. But to his great snrprise the 
young Saiyid found that Inäyat Shäh was not at all impressed 
but was smiling innocently. The great embarrassment of 
Bullhe Shäh inspired pity in the gardener’s heart and he 
said: c You do not know how to pronounce properly the 
holy words and so you reduee their power. J So saying, he 
uttered 4 alläh ghanl \ and all the fruits in the gardens fell 
c on the lovely lawns. Once again he repeated the same and 
the fruit went baek on to the trees. TMs defeat inflicted 
, by the guardian, whom the young Saiyid Bullhe Shäh 
considered ignorant and low, revolutionized his whole 
thought. Faüing at the feet of Inäyat Shäh he asked to 
be classed as his diseiple, and his request was immediately 
granted. 0 

1 Some kavväUs relate that the magic word was bismilläh . The 
author of Bägh-i-Awliyä-e-B. ind agrees with them, see p. 38. 

2 A lõng piece of cloth wound round the shoulders by Panjäbi men. 

3 This tradition is as popular as the other. It was related to us 
at Lahore by some kavvaMs. The author of Bägh-i-Awliyä-e-Hind (p. 38) 
mentions it in a slightly different manner. 
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>ve two traditions, tbough diffcrent iii clec<iil, 
same conelusion, that Bullhä, impressed by the 
Inäyat, became Ms disciple. Bulihe »Shäh in 
3ii speaks of his märter JLnäyat Shaii and liia oks 
c for häving met suelt a murshid. 

Bullhä shauh ve ale kamin! 
shauh kiäyat tärk 1 

0 God the Lord [näyat has saved me, iow and 


Bulihe Shäh di suiio hakäit 
hädl pakriä hog hadäit 
raerä murshid Shäh Inäyat 
uh lahghäai par.“ 

story of Bulihe Shäh, he has got hoid of ihe plr 
ave salvation. My teacher, Shäh Inäyat, he will 
?oss. 

ccount of the PanjäbI poets ii vvould porhaps 
;ce to speak at grcat lcngth of Shäh Inäyat who 
ersian. 1 But fhe influonoe exertcd by liim 
tenHungs and writings has linked him with 
ature. Bullhä, the RümI of the Panjäb, oa me 
f under his iniluence and, häving leamt from 
pired to write his remarkable poetry. It will, 
» proper to give here a short aecount of jMiis 
an. 


Inäijat and his Sckool* 

Shaikh Muhamtnad Inäyat-ulläh, generaily 

tiäh Inäyat Qädirl, was born at Kasur in the 

! ie Shäk t p. 23, kõfl 6. 2 ibid., p. 7* 

iyat, ii is baid, always preaehed in Panjäbi and used to 

njäbl võrse of his own composition. But as PanjäbI was 

language of tho vulgar and tho uneultured these eomposi- 

preserved. 

indobted to Khän Sahib Shaikh Siräj-ud-dlrx, retired 
aaster General, tho present gaddl-nibhm of Shäh Inäyat, 
nformation h© fumished on th© lif© and work of his aneestor. 
ie we will rofor to this information as Sirä. Inform., i.e. 
formation. 4 
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Lahore district, of aral parents. The aräis in the Panjäb 
were gardeners or petty cultivators. They are known to 
be Hindu converts to Isläm and are therefore eonsidered 
inferior by Muhammadans. Eose, in his Olossary of the 
Tribes and Gastes of the Panjäb , writes : c The nucleus of 
this easte was probabiy a body of Hindu Saini or Kamboh 
cultivators who were oonverted to Islam at an early period 3 
Ibbetson and Wilson are also of the same opinion, and 
their view is supported by traditions of some aral subcast^ 
who elaim descenf from Hindu princes of solar and lunar 
raees 3 

The descendants of Shäh Inäyafc, however, elaim 
deseent from Kuläb, an ancestor of the Prophet Muhammad/ 
The genealogical tree which Shaikh Siräj-ud-din has kindly 
fumislied, howevjr, cannot convince us of Inäyat Shäh ? s 
Arabian deseenfc. Almost all names between the present 
deseendant and Kuläb are Hindu names 4 The arälsT 
according to all available information, appear to be Tndian 
Muslims and Shäh Inäyat was born in one sueh well-to-do 
family. The date and year of Inäyafs birth are not known, 
but one of iiis manuseripts, containing an ©ndorsement in 
his own liandwritmg and also his seal, bears the date 
a.h. 1110 fo (a.d. 1099). From this we can conelude that 
he^was a contemporary of Aurangzeb and perhaps saw a 
part of the reign of Shäh Jahän, The Wazäif-i-Kalä & 
glves the year of Li* deafch as a.h. 1147 (a.d. 1735) during 
t te tiine of Emperor Muhammad Shäh 7 He was edueated 

1 Vol. II, p. 15. - Vol. II, p. 15. > Sira. Inform., pp. 3 and 4. 

Wg have no motive to doubt the sfcatement of the Shaikh Sahib 
If we do not aeeept it, it is beeanse all seientifie and historieal evidenee is 
a^ainst it. 

Tho Shaikh showed to ub a Per&ian MS. from which he had copied 
tho genealogical tree. This I fS., from its appearance and paper, seemed 
to be of vory reeent origin. 

J This ondorsement was, according to the Pah]õbl §üfi customs, 
tho pennit ibsued by Inäyat Shäh to his grown-up son to sfcudy the book. 
It shows that he was already a man oi advancod age beeanse only an 
advanced Süfl had the nght to give sueh pormission. 

7 The author of Bäghi-Awhyä-e-Hind (p. 36), however, puts it 
ijp a.h. 1141. 
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afer ihe manner of his iime and gained a good knovrledge 
d JPersian and Arabic, As Iie was born with a rn/stb* 
uispos^iioi he beeame a di^eiplc oi ihe fainoa^ S'ifi wholar 
a d sant Muhanimad AE Razä ShafclädL 1 Aftoj. T i had 
t r sied his Studies he was croated a 7 haUfa. La^cr u \ 1 o 
v ei ved ihe Ih ; ldfil oi m 3rea utiier bub-^ceis o( the Süfi 
'pdLls.- Soni afte* A Ub event he left Ka^or a ui niigiated 
* j Lthire The aut nr of Bä jb-i-Awliya- ~TIi 'd say, ünt 
I he pmt ennnty of Ihe Hakini Hiisain Khäti ompelled 
him fco migraicd bui liis d *%u*ndau1 ^ «swrt 1 II * it 
ihe order af his teacher thal brouj^ht liin *o LAor^d 
flere, after harin* quelled the jealou-y of hi> fatuous 
eont^mporaries, he e^tablished a eulleg.? of his oani. To 
ihis collego came mon of eiucation fbr ftirih^r iu 

philosophy Hiid ofher spiritnal Sciences of the time ’ 


The Dwtrines of Imyat tšhah 

The yädiii& of the Paöjäh were fi> ioa^ fbr t \?k ph*lo- 
sopliic studies. ii was their influenee (hai had nnvor^d 
pr nt*' Oärä Slukuh. 1 They were m*y luueL i iclined 
t >aar Is Hindu philosopliju Shfth Iaa\ ai w ^ no o\ r *cpt‘ i' 
lo th\ ruie. He w«i& a nan of seholarly dUpodtinn, aod 

w ' ,te -evwal hooks, as wcl! as curmnoiitarles noon thi 

* 

woiks of his predetVavirö. In \\U IkiMur-td-Amal 1 he d s- 
< rlbe i the dilfemii method* euiployed for the nttainuicnt A 
sai.a'/on/ by tho Hindus of aneient times. The*e varioua 
in Jthons he classes in difterenfc groups—the seventh and ihe 
la-t gnup, aceording to him, bcing offieacious to proeure for 
tii 4 -.ooker the spirifcual stage of Parnw-Hinjisa. This 

1 The Shattäri is a sub-sect of the QädirI sect of gufusra, 

- Sirä. Inform., p. 5 i p. 36. 

* Sira. Inform f p. b 5 jbid. 

0 See Briti^h Museum Öatalogue Rieu , I, 54, and II, 628 ; aLo Journal 
Abiatiqm , 1915, p, 268. 

7 This MS. is in the possession of the present gaddi-m&h%n . 

4 Those methods are those vanous yogic praetices, used by the yoyis 
of oid, to control fche senses and to coneentrate on tho Divine Lord. § 
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knowledge, Inäyat believed, was carried by the G-ree * 
soldiers of Alexander the Great to Grsece, from where it 
was borrowed by the mysties of Islam. 1 

Shäh Inäyac, besides his enunoiation of Hindu thought, 
vrote eonsiderably of Süflism and its development. He m 
said to have written a eomnxentary on the Holy Qu,r'än> 
tmt that is not available. The following are his Persian 
works, now in the possession of his lihalifä descendant, 
Shaikh Siräj-ud-dln : 

Isläh-ai-Amal, a work on Süflism and Süfl practices. 

Latäif Cfhaibiä 

Irshäd-ul-tälibln? 

Not es on Jawähir Khamsä of Muhammad Ghaus of 
Gwalior. 3 

[n adclition to these, Inäyat Shäh is said to have written 
nany other hooks. But the fire that broke out in the 
louse of his descendants, during the troubled times that 
'ollowed the death of Mahäräjä Rahjlt Singh, consumed 
ihem along with the vast library left by the saint. 4 

Such was the man whom Bullhe Shäh made his hädl 
ir guru. This action of Bullhä, however, was highly dis- 
pleasing to his family. His relatives tried to induce him 
jo give up Inäyat and find another murshid. But Bullhä 
was finn and paid no attention to them or to their wailings. 
The following will sufficiently demonstrate the indignation 
)f the family: 

Bullhe uu samjhävan äiya bhainl te bharjäiyä 
äi nabi aulad all di bullhiä tu ki llka läiya 
mann lai bullhiä sada kahnä chadd de pallä räiyä. 

1 Dastur-ul-Amal, p. 114. 

2 Theae MSS. have never been studied or spoken of by seholars as yot. 
They are mostly in Persian but abound in Arabie words. 

3 SpirituaÜy, Shäh Inäyat was a descendant of Muhammad Ghaus 
of Gwalior ; Sirä. Infona., p. 3. 

4 How the fire broke out or who set the house on fire is not known. 
The descendants sometimes say it was the Sikhs, at other times that 
it was some unknown person. Nobody is sure of the truth of the 
jtatement. 
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To Bullhä sisters and sisters-in-lavv came to expiain 1 td\ isu). 
Why, O Bullhä, have you blackened the family 1 of the ?rophot 
and the deseendants of v All ? Listen to our advici% Bullhä, 
and leave the skirt of the aral 2 

To this reproach Bullhä firmly but indiffcvently re/ ; ' o : 

Jehrä sänü saiyad äkkhe dozakh miin sajälyS 
jehrä sänü rä! äkkhe balnshti piga päivä 
je tu lore bäg bahärS Bullhiä Tälib hojä räiy 1 

He who calls me a Saiyid, shali receive punishmonl> in Hell, he 
who calls mo an aral shall in heaven have swings ; 0 liu Uha. if 
you want pleasures of the garden become a disciplt* of *he arul 

Bullhä seems to have suffered at the händ* of his iamliy, 
as he has onee or twice mentioned in Ms poetry. 1 In the 
end, being eonvineed of the sincere love and rega-rd of 
their child for Inäyat Shäh, the family left him alone. 
It is said that one of his sisters, who understood her brother, 
gave him her support and encouraged him in his scareh 
for truth. 5 

Häving broken with the family, Bullhä eatue to Iive 
with his teacher and soon mastered the secret of hU teachings. 
As the politieal situation of the times was against the SfiFis 
and especially against the Rüfls of Inäyat Shäli'* type. Iie 
fbrbade Bullhä to speak freeiy and openly against the 
estabüshed Muhammadan beliefs. But Bullhä did not pay 
heed to his master\s valuable adviee, as is eleax ftom 
this : 

Bullhe nu lok matti dede bullhä tu jä baih raadil 
vice masitä de klh kujh hundä jo diiõ na mäz na kii tl 
bähru päk kltte klh hundä jo nndarõ gal nä pailt! 
bin murdud kärnil bullhiä teri aive gal ibädat kitti 

1 In India the term äi is confined to doscendanUs through d daughter. 
Deseendants through a on aro callod aulad. 

2 ‘The Arains are also called Raius,* Se© Rose, tihkan/, Voh Il, 
p. 13. 

•* This answer and the reproach wer© kindly givon to me by Mr N. A. 
Wauar, and were also reeited by a few kavvälls. 

4 See Säl Buühe Shäh, p. 106, käfl $2. 

5 The same sister, Mr C. F. Usbome says, remained a spinster to keep 
eompany with her bachelor brofchor. Soe trans., p. 6. 
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bhatth namäza te cikkar roze kalme te phir gai siähi 

bullhä shäh shauh andarõ miliä bhulli phiie lukäi. 1 

To Bullhä people give advice (saying), 0 Bullhä, go and sit in the 
xnosqne ; what ava Es it going to the mosque, if the lieart has 
not said tke piayer ? What matters it being pure outside 
when. from inside dirt kas not gone ? Witbout a perfeet 
teacher, says Bullhä, your prayers are of no avail. Into the 
fire the prayeis ! m the mnd the fast of ramzan * Over the 
kalmä black has passed. Says Bullhe Shäh, th© Lord is met 
from wifhin me, bat the people are saarthing elsewhere. 

Such ntterances annoyeJ Shäh Inäyat, who praetised 
Eaqlqat (reality) in the garb of Tanqal 2 to escape the fate 
that so many Süfls in Xsläxnie lands had met befored But 
Bullhä, with the enthusiasm of a new convert, would not 
listen to Ms good counsel. This act of disobedien.ee made 
Inäyat Shäh extremely angry and so he sent liim away. 
After some time, xealizing the fcruth of his xnaster’s advice, 4 
Bullhe Shäh regieboed his attkude and wantod to go back 
to him. He tried all devices but Shäh Inäyat ignored Mm. 
The only way fchen left open to Bullhä was to approaeh Mm 
personally. But how was he to do that ? He, ho vever, knew 
Ms master 5 s love for music and dancing. So ho began to 
learn the arts from a dancing girl. When he had learnt 
them sufficiently he came to Lahore and waited for an 
opporiunily. One day when Inäyat Shäh had entered a 
mosque, Bullhe Shäh, dressed as a woman, began to sing 
and dance outside it. People gathe^ed round Mm as is 
the custom. Attracted by the music Inäyat also came and 
st õpped. Bullhä then was singing : 

1 Kanun-i^Ishq, Vol. II, p. 211. 

- Tariqat here means the estabhshed path, i.e. Islam, and Eaqlqat 
represents the truth of §üflism. 

3 Like Mans ür ~ ai - H alla j and Shamsi Tabrlz, ete. 

4 In those days, to speak in that stram was the greatest heresy. 
Aurangzeb was very keen on pumshing the Süfls whom he considered 
heretics and also friends of his läte brother Dära Shikoh, He put to 
doath Sarmad (Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb , Vol. I, pp. 113-14) and saw 
that Mulla Shäh, who was very oid, died in misery in Lahore; see von 
Kremer*s arfciele in J.A 1869, pp. 151-3. The Qädiris particularly dreaded 
him as Lara was an initiated Qädiri (Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb , 
-Vol. I, p. 298 ). 
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«djajokarl rät mere ghar rahi kha ve a»ia 
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Never aga in shall I be tr prido for my beloved Raj ha (God), O 
friend ; tonighf do stay in my houso, 0 fnond ; undo the knoi s 
of your heart and laugh with mo, O friend. 

This was sufilcient for Tn&yat to know who the sinmr 
u as. (Vxrning near he rikked,‘ O Singer. are you not Bnllhä ( ' 
* No, liazrat / replied the singer, Ä 1 am not Bullhä bul Bhulläk 
(i.e. lepentant).' 1 He avas forgiven and oime again he 
eauoe lo Iive with his master. He remainod with him lill 
the day of his death. 

The J hftüc Lif( of Bullhe Skäh 

The rnystie life of Bullhe Sh äh Iras three well-marked 
periods. 

First Period 

His meeting with 1 näyat Shäh and his conversion to 

the Süff doctrmofl mark the first of the three periods. This 

period was ehiefly spent in study, but he also wrote some 

verse. These eompositions were in the style of the tradi- 

tional Süfl poetry of the Panjäb, i.e. simple bnt emotional 

1 Sa I Bullhe Shäh> käfl 48. - ibid., käjl 48. 

* ibid., p. 11, and on the authority of kawõli s. 
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and sentimental. From thc literary point of view, this 
poetry of Bullhä, tliough graceful and charming, is yet 
weak in thought and is, therefore, very commonplace„ 
Here is an example : 1 

Dil loce mähi yär nu, dil loe© mähi yär nu 
ikk hass hass gall! kardil, ikk rõdia dhõdia phirdiS 
kahio phulli basant baliär nu 
Dil loee, ete. 

mai nhäti dhoü raihi gai, ikk gandh mähi dii baihl gai 
bhäh läte här shingär nu 
Dil loee, ete. 

mai dutla ghäil kitil, sula gher eüpherõ litti! 
ghar äve mähi didär nu 
Dil loee, ete. 

bullhä him sajan ghar äia, ma! ghut räjhan gal laia 
dekh gae samundarõ pär nu. 

Dil loee, ete. 

Heart craves for friend beloved, heart craves for friend beloved, 
some (girls, i.e. lovers) laugh and laughingly converse, others 
crying and wailing wander, say in this blossomed season of 
Spring. Heart craves, ete. 

I washed and bathed in väin, one knot (grudge) now has settled 
in my heart, O beloved (for not coming) lefc me put fire to 
(undo) my toiiet. Heart craves, ete. 

The taunts have wounded me, acute pains have surrounded me ; 
the beloved should come for self-manifestation (to show himself 
to the lover). Heart craves, ete. 

Bullhä, now the friend has come home, I have embraeed hard 
my Rajhä ; Behold us Crossing the oeean. Heart craves, ete. 

Tite above, tliough a famous häfl , fails to reaeh that height 
of thought and force of character which are so charaeteristic 
of Bullhä’s poetry. 

In this period Bullhä was stiil attaehed to his Islämic 
theological idoas whieh later on he shook off entirely. Ho 
believes in the idea of heaven, hell and earth, whieh he wiil 
not understand later on. Witness this : 

Bullhä shauh bin koi näh! aithe utthe dohl saral 
sambhal sambhal kadam tika! phir avan düji vär nah! 
utth jäg ghuräre mär nah!. 2 

1 Känün-islshq, Vol. I, p. 100, kdfi 17. 

2 ibid., Vol. I, p. 64, kdfl 1. 
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Bulihü, withoufc the Lord there i\ tiono hor* (t irtu> md ri r 
(heaven and bell) in both tlie plaee-». Oarefiilly, eirefulb lef 
your feel fail (tako the sfcep) for a <<x,oui tims yoi shall 
not oome. Awake, ariao and snore no more. 

Durintf tbU period hr* ye< feui> doi*h nd toe ^d\ e, a, 
would u pious Muhammadan 

ikk roz jahänõ juna Inl 
ja kabre vic*e sumana hai 
tera ghosht klriä khänä hii 
kar eettä ma no vLär nalü 
utth jäg ghur&ie mar nahl 1 

One day you have to part froni tho worid, in ih 4 gravo you Imre 
to fit, your flesh the inseots will eat, remember this, do not 
forget from your hearf. Awake, ariso and snore no more. 

Ilere he is ötiil elinging to tho Märale beliof of oniy om liie 
and doos not holieve in trunsmigrntion whioh he v\ili Utor 
aeccp" as part of Ins Advaitism . 

Tu es jahänõ jäegl, phir kadani na eht tho paegi 
eh joban rüp vanjhäegi 

tai rahin5 vice sansar nah!,- 

Frooi this worid you will part, nover agaiu abul! you put your 
feet here; you will thon take ieave of this youth aud nea ity, 
you are not to Iive in tho worid. 

This preliminary «lage of Bulihä’s mystio lif^ doos not 
seem to have lasfcod lõng as there Ls vcry little versc in this 
tone. But unduo importanee is given to this poeirv by the 
Süfis of the orthorlox type, because this heip* tlieni to sav*e , 
Bullhe 8häli from being ealled a ‘ heretie \ 

Second Period # 

The second stage of Builha/s rnystic life perhaps begu i 
very soon aftcr the eonimenoement of the tirst. During this 
period Iie assimilated more of the Tndian outlook. JHere 
he resembles both the advaneed type of Süfl and a Vai§nava 
devotee in thought, in religious emotions, and in hi* adora- 
tion of the p%r or guru. Like them he plaees the guru and 
1 Känün-t-'Mq, Vol. I, p. 64 2 ibid.* Vol. i, p. 64 


f 
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Gocl on the sa me level and finds no difterence between the 
two. The following resercibles so elosely the Vaisn&va lore 
in idea and omotion that, wcre it not for the name Bullhä 
at ohe e id, it would Iie liard to distLigiiish. it : 

Ikk andherl kothan dujä dlvä na vati 

bahõ pliar ke lai eale shäm vo koi sang nä säthl. 1 

There is only one dark ehamber (world) without any lamp or 
wick (hope). Holding my wrist they (bad aetions) are taking 
me, O Shäm , unaeeompanied and companionless. 

In the abovo we find not only the Vaisnava feeling, bnt 
even the name Shäm given to God is Vaisnava. 

Again: 

JÖfoäve jän nä jän ve vehre ä var mere 

mai tere kurbän ve vehre ä var mere 

tore j iha malnu hor nä koi dhünda jahgal bell rohi 

dhundä ta sära jahän ve vehre ä var mere 

mai tere kurbän ve vehre ä var mere 

lõka de bhäne cäk malli dä rljhä lõka vicc kahida 

sada ta dln iman vo, vehre ä var mere 

mai tere kurbän ve vehre ä var mere 

mäpe chor laggi lar tere, shäh inäyat sai mere 

laia dl iajj päi ve vehre ä var mere 

mai tere kurbän ve vehre ä var mere. 2 

Whether you consider me (as loved one) or not, O eome, enter 
my courtyard, 3 I sacrifi.ee myself for thee, O come, enter my 
courtyard. For me there is none else like you, I search the 
" ^ungles and wastes for my friend, I search the whole world, 0 
come, enter my courtyard ; I sacrifi.ee myself for you, come, 
enter my courtyard. For others yoa are a cowherd, 4 1 call you 
Bajhä when in company (but) you are my religion and faith, 
0 come, enter my courtyard; I saerifiee myself for you, 
O come, enter my courtyard. Leaving parents I have held 
your garment, 5 O Lord have compassion, 6 my master save me 

1 Sangit Sagar , p. 289. 2 Käfl 49 . 

Vehrä also stands for Street, but generally it is a courtyard. 

4 Cäk; one who looks after the bufialoes only, but here we have 
translated it as cowherd, which is more comprehensible in English. 

5 La? lagana means to aeeept or follow the person. 3n a Hindu 
nuptial eeremony the end of the garmeat of the feridegroom and the 
veil of the bride are tied together in a knot, which means that they aeeept 
eaeh other and shall walk together, heaee this expression, lar lagana. 

® Inäyat here stands both for guru (Inäyat Shäh) and God’s 
r compassion. 
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5 ho ikiciriö of tlu- tong love (bv comrvj LiHk) O eilor my 
ro$*rty?v*a ; i dacnfice mvvolf for yon, t owo, < aror ?ry rourl- 
* ard. 

RuÜkä% adoration und respot** for Ms ^#//•?/ m* pro* nind. 

K< tind* ao dihermice bHweeu Ood nui hb ma >mgs 
to him in the h.uuo Atrain as to God : 

Pahili paari prem di pulsarato derä 

hfijl makke laa jj kärn mai mukk deMjä j ira 

äi inäyat qädiil hatlk pakrl mõra 

mai udika kar rabi karil a kar derä 

dhünd hhahir sabh bhähä käsad i/hallt kolmi 

cayhi a doli prem di dil dharke merä 

ao inäyat qädirj jl vähe mera. 1 

The first step of love (on the Luider of iove) is (like) behi 2 on the 
puharaf- Pilgriras may perfonn hajj, hui I look to your faee. 
Come, Inäyat Qädiri, and hoid mv händ (he my Mipport). 

I ara waiiing, come some tirne and raake a stav. I have 
searehed tho whole town, what niossenger 1 sh iil F sond ? 
Häving mounted the palanquin of love my heart (now) pai- 
pilal es ; eomo, Inäyat Qädiri, my heart dedros you. 

Ah this time Builhc Khäh aKo bcgan to believe in 
karmas, whieh is an ontirely lurliau theory. Kere he refers 
to Ms bad aetions thus : 

Ved pothi ki dosh hai hine karjun hamäre. 4 
What fault is ii of the book ved? my karmas are low. 

At the end of the seeoud period BuUhe Sliäh nppears 
to have some vision of tho Lord he was seeking. He had * 
the vision whieh tho Snfis lõng to have, bub Iie had not 
as yet attained that stage where differenoes va uisk away. * 
He got Ms vision in the orthodox fasMon. He was not 

1 Kdnün-i^Ishq, Vol. V, p. 99, kõfi J 6. 

2 This h the Sirät.ul Mmtaqlm of tho Qur'dh. 

*' Qäsid in PanjäbI Süfl language is both a mossongor aud a postman. 

It is employed in the same senso &■> wlho in tho Vaisnavo lunguago. 

4 Kõnün-i^Ishq, Vol. 1, p. 125, häjl 57. 

5 By ved he does not moon tho Vedas but a book of knowlodge. Prr 
tho Paiijäb vcd-pothl m an exprossion used for any bot >k oonüuning kixow* 
ledge. For exampl©,, a book on astrology will b( oalled nd-pothl hocauso 
it gives knowlodge with iegard to oned future, and that h exaclly what 
Bullhe Shäh moans. 

f 
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coDscious of it every moment of Iiis life. ft was an 
occasional occm * ence He had that divine vision like the 
greaf Sufis and the Jnagatas, through the paths indicated 
by in eir respeaäve refgions. Like them, BuDhe Shäh’s 
vision of the Lord was also tinged with the colours of Islam. 
He sJngs of his vLion in the traditional way, exalting the 
Piophet and throngh the verses of his Qurän : 

Hun mai lakkhiä -oima yär, jis de liusan dä garm bazär 

jad ahad ikk ikklä, sl, nä zähar koi t aj alla sl 

nä rabb rasül nä allah sl nä zabär kahar 

becu va baeagfmä sl be shnbhä be namünä sl 

nä koi rahg namünä si, hun gunägu hazär. 

piära pabin pushäka äia, ädam apanä näm dharäiä 

ahad tõ ban ahmad äia, nabia dä sardär 

kün kaha fakün kahäiä, becüni se cu banäiä 

ahad de vicc mim raläiä ta kittä aid pasär. 1 

Now I have seen the handsome friend whose beauty’s demand 
is great. When the One was single and alone there was no 
light manifest. There was neither God and the Prophet or 
Allah, nor was there the cruel tyrant. The One was without 
likeness and ineomparable, and without doubt and without 
form. He had no colour or shape, (but) now a thousand 
varieties. The dear One wearing the eostumes came, and 
Adam got his name nxed. From the One, Ahmad was made 
and the cliief of the Prophets. He said kun and fayakun was 
said, so out of no likeness He created likeness. In ahad He 
inserted mim (i.e. produeed Ahmad) and then made the 
-universe. 2 

Third Period 

The third and the last period of Bullliä’s mystic life 
was uniqne. Here he rosembles no Süfl or Vaisnava of the 
Pahjäb or the rest of India. During this time he is a finn 
believer in advaita and sees that all-pervading spirit, God, 
in all and independently of all religions. Like a true 
Vedäntist; he does not only see Him in friends and eo- 
believers but in heathens and opponents also. Here lies his 
greatness. He says : 

c * Känün-i- Ishq, käft 57. 


2 Literally, so great a spread 
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Kih Ädi vla, ml klh k i rdä 

*01 pu *<*ho khä dil bai ki Ltrdä 

ap ikko kui lakkh tr harda de mlbik sd>Ii *Jnr jli r dl 
ivih karda, ete. 

musil < 1 a pii trün banu ko, d<> noke klü !ard“ 

Kih kardi, ole. 

häzar naz rr tuae hai, eu\ik ki 4 s nu ka n*dä 
Kih kirda, ole. 2 

What does Ho, fnends, what does He l Do ^ ^omoone 4 sk what 
the Beloved does ? He is ono, bai the houses are xmHioris and 
He is lord of every homo. What does Ho, friemK what doos 
He i Whatevor side I glauco I lind Him. He koeps < ompany 
with each one. Creating Moses and Pharaoh (tbus) beeoraing 
two, why does lio figkt ž What does Ho, frioncls, what does 
He i You are ever omnipresent, (then) whom does Uucak 2 
take away ( What does He, friends, whal doe» He ? Does 
someone ask whal the Beloved does ? 

And again 

Päiä hai kujh puid hai, sattgurü ne allakh Likhäiä hai 
kahu vair pura. kahu beli hai, kahu mijnu hai kahö iaill hai 
kahu ap gurü kahu eeli hai, sabh apanä räh dikhaia hai 
kahu eor banä kahu shäh jl hai kahu mambar te bahl käz! hai 
kahu teg bahudur gäzi hai, äp apana panth batäiä hai 
kahu mäsjad ka vari ara hai, kahu binia Hulkur dvarä hai 
kahu bairagi jap «Ihara hai, kahu shekiim hau ban aia hai 
kahu turak musu Ila parhde ho, kahu bhagat hindu jap karde 
ho 

kahu gor kanl viee pardo ho, har ghar ghar lad ladaiä hai 
bullha ahahn dä mai muhfaj hm, mahraj imlo mera k&j hua 
darshan pla da iläj hüä, lagga ishk ta oh gun gäiä hai • 
paia hai kujh paia hai,' 

C have found, I have found someihing. My true guru lias made 
manifest the Unmanifest. Somewhere It 4 is an enemw sorae- 
where It is a friend, somewhere It is Majnü, somewhere It is 
Laila, somewhere It is the preeeptor, somewhere 11 is the dis- 
ciple, in all It has manifested Its own pai h. {Somewhere It is 
a thief, somewhere a bestower of gifts, somewhere miiting in the 

1 Kfi/iün-t^Ishq, käfl 85. 

« An allusion to the story of Rajhft and Hlr. Cucak, the Suil chief, 
enraged at the aitachmenl of his daughter Hir to his cowherd Räjhä, 
soparated them by keeping Hlr in close cusfcody and later on by giving 
hor in marriage to a man oi his own ehoice. 

3 Känün4‘'Ishq, Voi. II, p. 160, käfl 59. 

4 ap has no gender, so we have rendered jt by 4 It * which stands for 
allakh, the brahm who is beyond sex. 
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pulpit It is a qäzi, somewhere It is Tegh Bahädur. 1 the $Mzi 
who has.told of Ms own patil (secf). Somewhere It asa, 
mosque 2 is in use, somewhere It has beeome a temple, 3 some¬ 
where It is a vaimgi in meditation absorbed, somewhere It 
beeomes elad, elad as shaikhs, somewhere as Muslims on the 
musallä 4 read the prayers, somewhere as Hindu devotees re- 
peat God\s name. Somewhere You are engaged in dig ging 
graves in eaeh house, 5 You (God) are fondly fondled. Bullhä 
says, of the Master (God) I becaxne desirous, the great hing 
(Inäyat) met (me) and my work (wish) was done (realized). 
For the manifestation of the dear One (God) was my eure, 
for häving loved (God) I have sung (i.e. have been able to sing) 
this attribute (of God). 

This highly intelleetual and clear conception of the 
divine was only possible to a few great mystics like 
Bäyazid Bistämi, Al-Halläj, and Jaläl-ud-dln RümL Yet 
we might mention here that they obtained this after häving 
spent tlieir lives in established dogmas, willingly or 
unwillingly, and after häving struggled hard to beeome 
free of them.° But Bullhe Shäh appears to have obtained 
the advaita conception of God soon after Ms initiation into 
Süflism, beeanse his poetry abounds in this strain. Among 
the Indian Süfis we hardly find another who beheld God as 
clearly in all ereation, bad or good, as Bullhä did. If there 
were any possible exceptions they would be Mulla Shäh 7 

1 Tegh Bahädur means e brave of the sword but here it stands for 
the^Binth guru of the Sikhs who was tried by the qäzls at the order of 
Aurangzeb and executed at Delhi in the year 1676. 

2-3 Somewhere in the õult of the mosque is 4 It 5 represented and 
somewhere in that of the temple. 

4 A prayer carpet. 

5 House here signifies way, path, place. 

6 Both Al-Halläj and Bistämi could not break with the established 
beliefs. Halläj went to Mekka on pilgrimage many times (See Massignon, 
La Passion, Vol. I, pp. 3, 4, 5). When they beeame free and realized 
the truth, it was towards the end of their lives. 

7 Mulla Shäh was a diseiple of Mia Mir of Lahore. He attained 

great fame in Kashmir and was waited upon by princes and poor alike. 
He was the spiritual preeeptor of Dära Shikoh. On his accession to the 
Mughal throne, Aurangzeb ordered Mulla Shäh, who then was oid and 
infirm, to appear before him at Delhi, but later, on the intercession of his 
sister Fätimä, ehanged his orders. He was, however, eompelled to oome 
down to Lahore, where he died in misery. See Claud Field, and 

Saints of Islam, p. ISO. 
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and Sarmad. 1 Mulla Shäli, thougli m no way inferior to 
Bullhä in Ms paatheistic philosophv and iks roalization in 
life, yet lacked the mõral courage to declare ifc. Possibly 
out of fear Iie attaehed importance to such reügious pres- 
criptions as Ramzän and' the obligatory daily prayers. 3 
Sarmad, the cynic philosopher, who walked about naked 
in the streets of Delhi, though he had reached the highest 
state of mysticism, as is clear from the following, could not 
get free from the superiority of the Jevvish theology ; 

My friend, the naked sword Thou eomest 
I know Thee, in whatever guise Thou comestž* 

His denial of Christ as prophet on the authority of the Oid 
Testament, 4 and his other belief that God was materjal subs- 
tanee symbolized by a human figure, 5 did not aeeord with 
his pantheistic thought. Were he a true pantheist he would 
see God in all teaehers and not only in Muhamraad and 
deny him in Christ. This difference between the pantheistic 
concepts of Bullhä and of Sarmad illustrates the fact that 
the latter realized the Truth only partially and at momente, 
while the former lived with Truth and in Truth. Bullhä 
sees the Beloved in all and ignores the mirror in whieh 
He is reflectecl. If the Beloved is not seen in full grandeur 
in the meanest of the mean and the lowest of the low as 
well as in the highest and the best, then the lover has # not 
found him. The Beloved is ever the same, and if the lover 
sees Him differently in different ereatures, then whose is 
the fault ? The lover ? s surely, who has not yet fully realized 
Him. Bullhä had reached that stage where proportions, 
differences and pairs of opposites do not exist. He saw God 
in Muhammad as well as in Christ, Krishna, a poor beggar 
in the Street, or his own seif. Witness this: 

1 For aeeouats of Sarmad see Inclian Antiquary , 1910, pp. 89-90 

and 121-2. •* _ 

2 Claud Field, Mystics and Saints of Islam , p. 180. He reporfced 
fchose who dispensed with the preseribed fasfc and prayers, ete. 

3 Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, Vol. I, p. 113. 

* ibid.,p. 110. 5 ibid. 
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Bindräban me gaü earäve, 
lahkä car ke nad va j ave 
makke dä ban häjiäve 
vab väh rang vatäi dä 
Kiin ki thi äp chapäldä. 1 

In Brindaban yon giazed the cattle, invading Lanka 2 you made 
the sound (of vietory), yon (again) come as the pilgrim of 
Mekka, yon have made wonderful ehanges of form, what are 
yon hiding yourself from now ? 

and: 

Saiyo hun sajan mai päio I, 
har har de vic samäio i. 3 

0 friends, now I have found the Beloved, into eaeh and every 
one He has entered. 

The superiority of Bullhä’s pantheistie conception of 
Godkead lies in the fact that he broke all shackles of country, 
religion, convention and sect. The integrity of the universal 
soul and His omnipresence so deeply convinced him that 
no differenees existed for him. He became one with Him, 
the divine, and experienced that cosmopolitan joy whieh 
knows no limits and divisions. He says : 

Bnllhä ki jäna mai kann 

nä mai moman vicc masita, nä mai vice kufar dil ritl 
nä mai päka vicc pallta, nä mai müsä nä phiraun 
bnllhä ki jäna mai kann 

* nä mai andar vaid katäba, nä vicc bhahga nä sharäba 
nä vicc rind! mast kharäba, nä vicc jagan nä vicc saun 
bnllhä kl jäna mai kann 

nä vicc shädi nä ganmäkf, nä mai vicc palitl paki 
nä mai abi nä mai khaki, nä mai ätish nä mai pann 
bnllhä kl jäna mai kann 

nä mai arbl nä lahauri, nä mai hind! shakir nagaurl 
nä mai hindü turk pashori, nä mai rahindä vicc nadaun 
bnllhä kl jäna mai kann 

nä mai bhed mazhab dä päiä, nä mai ädam havä j äia 
na mai apnä näm dharäiä, nä vicc baithan nä vicc bhaun 
bnllhä kl jäna mai kaun 

3 Känün-i^Ishq, Vol. II, p. 239, käfi 90. 

2 Ceylon. 

3 Känün-isJshq, Yol. II, p. 162, käfi 59* 
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t .vval akliar F*p nu jänX, nii koi <luja, hor p ehi na 
maiüiõ hor na koi aiana, Buiihä di ihu Kiuni Kai krun. 
buillki 1:1 janä 101T kaim . 1 

llalltikl, \ihat «lo T knou who I aiu - SMthor aul 1 a Ma4ini 
i i iha moMjsK* nor < ni 1 in tiir ways of p> * uihm nor ammu; 
Ihe pure or tdnful, nor am I Mo^es or the Pharaok ; Ballita, 
what do 1 know who i am Neilhe' i*i Ihe booLs of doHor^ 
j, nor indulged I in bhang ' and niue. nor iu ike wiiie-hou-e 
m tke eompany of tlie bad, neither awake nor asleop. Buliha. 
what do J know who I am { Neither in happmes^ nor in sor~ 
row, nor iu sin or purity nor of waicr nor of earfh, nor in firo 
nor in air. Buillul, what do 1 know who I am l J am not of 
Arabia nor of Lahore. nor an Indian nor of the eity of Nugaur, 
neither a Hindu nor a Muslim of Peshawar, nor do I Iive 
in Nadaun. Bullliä, what do L know who I am l Neither have 
I found the secret of roligion, nor of Adam and Eve am I 
born, neither have t taken a naine, my üte is neither settled 
nor unsettlod. Bullhä, what do I know who I am ? Myself l 
know as the first and the last, none else an seeond do 
I recognize, none else is wiser tlum 1. Bullha, who is the tme 
raasier ? 

Sueh pantheism with aü its grandeur, aecording to 
Mr Kremer, has also a dangerous side and fcends to atlieism 
and materialism, wlüle the passage from it to mosfc eynieal 
epicureanism is also a very natural iiling. 4 True as the 
statement is, it dues not apply to tke pantheism of Bullhe 
Shäh, He was not an exception to the ruie like Mulla 
Shäh and Prince Därä Shikoh and a few others, 6 but he 
was a pantheist of a diilereid type. We have wtated ahove # 
that the pantheism of Bullhe Shäh was Hindu in its entirely 
and therefore differed a good deal from the pantheism of 
the Süfls. Bullhä’s pautheistie Lhought was aecompanied 
1 ibid., Vol. II, pp. 2U0-7, küfi U4. 

- TJiis is a question whieh tlio lover or the Seehnr who has beeomo 
one with the Loid putb to him^elf. 

’ See ch. u, p. 25. 

4 Journal Abiatiquc, 1869, pp. 157-8: 1 Elle (doetrmo panth&Bte) 
conduii & Patheifame et au materialisme; en effet qu’y av ait -il de pius 
naturel que de passer do ee pantheibinc pohtique a repieurimie le pius 
cynique ? ’ 

Mr Kremor says that only a small number of men ineluding Mulla 
Shäh and the prince Därä could manage to keep thoir charaeteiö spotless. 
ibid., p. 159. 

t 
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by its aliied doctrines, reincarnation and karmu. Se dis- 
agreed with fcho Süfis vho believed c qzfil n ? y pas d'existence 
individuelle apies la mort V He was aware of fhe fact ihar 
complete aimihilation, for whicli the real mystic sout 
eraves, could not be obtained in one life, (being not so easv 
as it is ordinarily thought to be), but demanded many 
existenoes. And then it was not many lives or ecstati© 
contemplations alone that made aimihilation possible. 
His secret of merging in the Universal Spirit was based on 
karma . When fche mind and the heart had ©ntirely purged 
themselves of all sin, when passion and ambition to aehieve 
material iiappiness had vanished eompletely, when God wa« 
ever present in his thought and act, and when the only 
material tie was a sense of rightful duty without attachment* 
then alone was the seeker fit to iose his individual existence 
after death, and not before. This was an impossible task to 
accomplish, as even smalJ steps away from the right path 
might cause another life or render the seeker unfit for com¬ 
plete fanä. The seeker therefore dreaded atheism and a 
plange in material pleasures more than indulgence in them. 
This unique pliase of Builhä’s conviction made his pantheism 
free from all danger of becoming materialism or atheism. 

Another superiority of Bullhä over other Süfis was that 
he nsyer took part in the work of conversion. 2 His advaiia , 
which ^as Indian in its essenee, had so overpowered him, 
nay had tr&nsformed Mm in such a waj that any sort of 
conversion, mass or individual, was beyond his under- 
standing. He had understood the real sense of anal-Baqq , 
and so to think of conversion from one zeligion to another 
was to mock his own beiief. All religions to him were the 

1 Journal Aiiatiqne, 1869, p. 159. 

2 Even Al-Ballaj , whom Bullhä often mentions in his poetry for 
häving toid the tiuth, apent a good deal of his life m preaohing Islam 
and persuading people to como to the path indicated by Muhammad. Seo 
La Passion , p. 4. It might be that whon he had attained the State of 
ana'1-Haqq he no iooger believed in conversion, but we eannot say any- 
thing definitely siu ee he was hanged soon after the event. 
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oa-uüe. mc oi j* \,«jn more etö icnf f!u n anoihe* u b xiW tke 
3x loved. P i*. ''vidua ironi hK [jo*+ry ih . 

z€al tv* v ie anierirv of ihe s-eok^r for t!io sm*«J ' iiri 

^ "lo iil» fOMla, , Pu 1 Ot O rC^ÜliMf Oii^t H. 

IvV t 1, * - \ i^at j L i thi* uwp ot < o huil % f an* 

oaiU t uü v.ti; to dUjmv ihe *>*i 11 iic* ? am* nt* ,**mh 
Vildita ott üx*d 

Alt ct ui‘ tiedik ui lufiyar, duhae Silu \ o ha hoo to 
Ivasur. He ie*iiaint'i hiuhiui to h *> L»ilo\ed <«u<i h> bim- 
*»elf by not uiriining. \ oo ‘•Mer vvho und * *n *d uüu also 
icmained single and kepi nii i «umputiy m las i ist aar 4 . 

He died in a.j>. 17ÕS and \\a> buiied m Kchn, ^mne »>is 

tomb siili exlstö. 

Bnlllia, *aye> the traditiou, was nui nadeiv^ >od bv Ins 
own familv and people 2 vs ho gave liim up for !ost. Biit he 
had capfcivated the heorts of the Panjäbis and had the 
support of the masses. For the PaiijabH he is .stiil alive, 
Inspiring them to sing of the etemal Beloved with whom he 
kas beeome one. 

The Poctry of Bullhe tihäk 

Sufj poetry all over the world hs erotie in expression, 
but in meaning ii is e^sentially symbolie. * Almost all the 
Sufl poets wrote aboui the Divine Beloi T ed in the Jonas 
applied to their beautiful womend 3 The mystie poetry,» 
therefore, if liierally taken, seems sensuous and monotonous. 
In India the Söfls inherited this tradition with the clifference* 
that while in Persia and other Islamie eountries the Beloved 
was deseribed both as man and woman, in India He beeame 
a man, and the seeker or the lover beeame a woman. This 
essential change is due io Hindu, espeeially Vaisnava, 

1 Almost all Süfis took part in eonversion-work, even the avowed 
opponents of §üfiiszn. Mr ?ahüru 5 d-Dm Ahmad, in his Mystie Tend endes 
of IsWm , admits this (p. 142). 

2 He himself refers to the bigoted attitude of his relatives 

» Hadland Davis, Jalälu’ddm Rüml, p. 23. 

t 
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influence. 1 Apart from this the Süfls generally borrowed 
from the Persians, as we have mentioned above, the terms 
for describing the different parts of the Beloved. Even the 
rose garden and the bulbul, which are eharacteristie of 
Persian verse, were unhesitatingly borrowed. In PahjäbI 
Süfi poetry, however, the influence was much less than in 
other literary forms. Bullhe Shäh, the king of the Paiijäbl 
mystics, seems free from this foreign influence, and his 
poetry is far from being erotic. Apart from a very few 
poems which he wrote in the early part of his mystic life, 
his verse is entirely exempt from human love. No doubt 
he called Him the Beloved and Rajhä, but never went on 
to describe his different limbs. During the third period of 
his Süfi life the Beloved was the all-pervading universal 
soul and so there was no difference between two beings 
belonging to different sexes. If there was some physical 
difference, it was immaterial to the poet. So Bullhä 
talked of the etemal Beloved in terms highly spiritual and 
pure, as behoves a real seeker. This was an innovation 
Bullhä brought about in the Panjäbi Süfi verse. 2 The 
chango was due to the following causes. Firstly, there was 
the natural growth of his own character. He never sought 
the shelter of a woman’s love. He fell in love with the 
universal Lord and, therefore, found worldly love entirely 
superfluous. This was the first and the chief cause why his 
• poetry was essentially non-erotic. Secondly, it was due to 
the growth of his spirituality. Once he had east off the 
# veil of ignoranee and had found the Lord, he had found his 
own seif. He therefore could not write poetry in the material 
sense, following tradition and poetic convention. Nowhere 
in his häfis do we flnd fabulous deseriptions of the eyes, 
nose, neek, cheeks, ete. of the Beloved. So we can safely 

1 In Vaisnava poetry, God is Krishna the cowherd and the seeker, 
Kädhä, is a nulkmaid. 

2 Bähü J s poetry is also devoid of human love, but so very iittle of 
his verse is found that it is hard to come to any definite conolusions. 
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say that Mk poetry represents truly what is naturaily felt in 
loving the divine. His verse is suffused with fche love 
di vine. TMs is the greatness of Bullhe Shäh the poet. 

The second reason for his greatness is that his verse is 
most simple, yet very beautiful in forai. If it is pathetic 
it is fail of vivacity, if it is intellectua] it is full of feeling. 
It has no ornamental beauly. Its beaufcy lies in thought 
and in the facility and simplicity with which that thought 
is expressed. Who could express with greater facility his 
union with God ? 

Rajhä rijhä kardi ni mai äpe rajhä hoi 
saddo ni mainu dhido rajhä, hlr nä äkko koi 

rajhä mai vicc mai rajhe vicc hor kbiäl nä koi 
mai nah! uh äpe hai, appnl äp kare dil j oi 
rajhä rajhä kardi ni mai äpe rajhä hoi 
saddo ni mainu dhido rajhä hlr nä äkho koi 

hatth khündi mere agge mangu., modhe bhörä loi 
Bullhä hlr saleti dekho, kitthe jä khalo! 
rSjhä rajhä kardi ni mai äpe rajhä hoi 
saddo ni mainu dhido rajhä, hir nä äkho koi 1 

Repeating Rajhä Rajhä, friends. myself I have become Räjhä. 
Call me (now) Dhido 2 Rajhä, none should call me Hlr. Rajhä 
is in me and I am in Rajhä, no other thought tkere is, I do 
not exist, He himself exists, He antuses himself. Repeating 
Rajhä Räjhä, ete. In my händ the staff, before me the 
wealth, 3 and round my shoulders the rough blanket; Bullhä, 
behold Hir of Siäi, where she has gone and stood. Repeating 
Rajhä Rajhä, friends, ete. 

Bullhä also did nofc follow the conventions regarding 
the similes, verse-forms and alanJcäric beauties. Here lies 
his poetic originality in which he exeels most of his Indian 
and almost all of his Panjäbi Süfl contemporaries, pre- 
deeessors and sueeessors. 

X Känün-i-*I$hq f Vol. II, p. 262, Icäfi 109. 

2 Dhido is a cowherd who looks after buffaloes. That was the name 
of Rajhä when he beeame a cowherd of the Siäl chief. 

8 Cattle in those days were the wealth of the tribal chiefs. When 
he drove the cattle to the fields, the cowherd Räjhä walked behind them 
with a staff in his händ, and a rough blanket over his shoulders. 
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Bnllhä did not writo nmch, but what he wrote was 
inspired and to the point. A great amount of pootry is said 
to have beea composed by the poet, but one can easily 
distinguish the real from the counterfeit by the force and 
strength of the language and the directness of thought 
wliich is so eharacteristic of Bullhä 5 s verse. 

We have aJready seen how familiar he was with all 
that was Panjäbl in tradiüon and beauty, and how gracefully 
he spoke of it. He never attempted to explore those regions 
of wliich he had no real knowledge. He was a child of the 
Pahjäb and so sang in ins mother-tongue, in the oid original 
verse-forms of his land, taking his similes from the life that 
was familiar to him. His poetry, though remarkably 
abstract, is not incomprehensible. We give below a few of 
Ms käfis for their literary interest: 

Meri bukkal de vicc cor m, meri bukkal de vicc cor 
kihnu kük sunäva m, meri bukkal de vicc cor 
cori cori nikal giä nl, jagg vicc paigiä shor 
meri bukkal de vicc cor 
musalmän siviä to darde, hindu darde gor 
dove ese de vicc marde, iho dohä dl khor 
meri bukkal de vicc cor 

kitte rämdäs kitte phate muhammad eho kadiml shor 
mitt giä doha dä jhagrä nikal piä kujh hor 
meri bukkal de vicc cor 
arsh manürõ miila baga, suma takht Lähaur 
' «häh inäyat ghundhla pail, lakk chip khicdä dor 
meri hikkal de vicc cor. 1 

Within the folds of my veil was the thief, O friend, within the 
folds of my veil was the thief; to whom shouting at the top 
of my voice should I teil that within the folds of my veil was 
the thief ? Stealthily, stealthily, he has gone out, and (this) 
has caused surprise in the world. The Mussulmans fear the 
crematorium, and the Hindus fear the tomb, both die in tMs 
(fear) whieh is the trouble of both ; somewhere it is Rämdäs, 
somewhere it is Fateh Muhammad; this is the etemal struggle. 
The difference of both has ceased, as something different has 
tumed up. From the high heavens the prayer-caüs were made 

3 Känün-i^Ishq, Vol. II, Mfi 64. 
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and they were heard at the throne 1 of Lahore ; Shäh Inäyat 
tied the knots and now He (God), hidden behind, pulls the 
stringe. 

Here Bullhe Shäh stands for the unily, so essential for human 
welfare, of the foilowers of different religions and sects. 
He bases his argument on the fact that he sees God installed 
in the heart of eaeh individual, no matter to what religion 
he belongs. The expression of the sentiment is simple, 
impressive, and beautifui. 

Hindü nä nahi musalmän. behle trinjhan taj abhamän 
sunni nä nahi ham shlä, sulh kui kä märag liä 
bhükkhe nä nahi ham rajje, nahge nä nahi ham kajje 
rõde nä nahi ham hassde, ujare nä nahi ham vassde 
papi nä sudharmi nä, päp pun ki räh nä ja 
bullhä shahü har citläge hindü turk do jan tiäge. 2 

Neither Hindu nor Mussulman, let us sit to spin, abandoning 
pride (of religion). Neither a sunni nor a shi‘a, I have taken 
the path of complete peaee and unity. Neither am I hungry 
(poor) nor satisfied (rich), nor naked I nor eovered. Neither 
am I weeping nor laughing nor deserted nor settled. Neither a 
sinner, I, nor a pure one, I am not walking in the way of 
either sin or virtue. Bullhä, in all hearts I feel the Lord, 
(therefore) Hindu and Mussulmans both have I abandoned. 

Bullhe Shäh was an impartial critic of bigotry and those 
set raies and regulations of a chureli whieh forbid free 
expression of the di vine love. Not finding any difference 
between the spiritual codes of Islam and Hinduism he allotjted 
them both a place inferior to that whieh he assigned to 
the divine love. In the following Jcäfi he gives a dialogue 
between the elerical code and love, in whieh love eomes 
out victorious : 

Ishk sharä dä jhagarä paigiä dil dä bharm matäva mai 
saväl sharä de javäb ishk de hazrat äkh sunäva mai 
sharä kahe eal päs mulla de sikkh lai adab adäba nu 
ishk kahe ikke harf baterä thapp rakkh hor katäbl nu 
sharä kahe kar panj asnänä, alag mandir ki pujä re 
ishk kahe teri püjä jhüthi je ban baithõ düjä re 

1 Seat of Inäyat Shäh at Lahore. 

2 Känün-^lshq, Vol. II, Mji 73. 


5 
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sharä kahe kujh sh arm hayä kar bänd kar is camkäre nu 
ishk kahe eh ghxingat kaisä khullan de nazäre nu 
sharä kahe eal masjid andar hak namäz adä kar lai 
ishk kahe eal maikhäne viec plke sharäb naphal parh lai 
sharä kahe eal bihlshti caliye, bihlshta de meve khäva ge 
ishk kahe otthe paikrä sada äp hatthi vartaväge 
sharä kahe eal iiajj kar moman pulsarät langanä re 
ishk kahe buä yär da käbbä utthõ mül nä haina re 
sharä kahe skäh mansur nu süli utte eäriä sl 
ishk kahe tusa changä klttä buai yär de väriä si 
ishk dä darzä arsh müallä sirtäz lauläki re 
ishk vieco paldä klttä bullhä äjiz khaki re. 1 

Love and Law 2 are struggling (in the humj n heart) ; the doubt 
of the heart will I settle (by relating) the questions of Law, and 
the answers of Love I will deseribe, holy Sir ; Law says : Go 
to the mullä 3 and learn the raies and regulations. Love says 
(answers): One letter is enough, shut up and put away other 
hooks. Law says: Perform the five baths 4 and worship 
alone in the temple. Love says : Your worship is false if you 
consider yourself separate. 5 Law says: Have shame and hide 
the illumination (enlightenment). Love says : What is this veil 
for ? Let the vision be open. Law says : Go inside the mosque 
and perform the duty of prayer. Love says: Go to the 
wine-house and drinking wine read the napkal? Law says: 
Let us go to heaven, we will eat the fruits of heaven. Love 
says: There we are custodians or rulers and we ourselves 
will distribute the fruits of heaven. Law says : 0 faithful one, 
oome perform the hajj , you have to cross the bridge. 7 Love 
says: The door of the Beloved is ka‘aba , frorn there I will not 
stir. Law says : On the cross 8 we placed Shäh Mansur. Love 
says: You did well, you made him enter the door of the Beloved. 
The ränk of Love is the highest heaven, the crown of ereation. 9 
Out of Love He has ereated Bullhä, humble, and from dust. 

The following were the true feelings of Bullhe Shäh 
which he was not supposed to express. But being unable to 

1 This Mfi was kindly given to m© by the lat© Mlräwl Maula Bakhsh 
of Labor©. 

2 SkarVat . In Panjäbi it is ealled sharä or shariyat . 

3 A Muhammadan priest, but here it stands for priests of any 
church. 

* Baths at fiv© sanetuaries, an aot considered to be holy by tho 
Hindus. 

5 Not on© with the univorsal seif. 

® Supererogatory prayers. 

7 Siratu'l~mustaqim . S Literally, stake. 

9 Lauläka lama khalaqt^lafiäka (3adis-i-qudsZ), 
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hicio them any longer he pours tliem oub vrith tliat vehemenee 
and force whiclx ardent but genuine suppressed thought 
geiieraiiy possesses. Besides, the beauty of this poem lies 
in ehe fact that thougk Bullhä nsos the very words and 
expression whicli an enraged PahjäbI would ase, iie earofally 
avoids all that oould in the ieasfc make it vulgar or violent. 
How many poets could express great philosophie truth with 
Biieh force and so*briefly and siveeily as Bullhä did ? 

Muh ä! bät nä rahindi hai 

Jliuth äkha te knjh bacedä hai, saee äkkhiä bhämbar maedä hai 
dil doki galiä to jaeedä hai, jaee jaee ke jelibä kahindi hai 
muh äi bät nä rahindl hai 

ikk läzm bät adab di hai, sänu bät malüm! sabh di hai 
har har vicc sürat rahb di hai, kahu zahar kahu chappe dl hai 
muh äi bät nä rahindl hai 

jis päiä bhet kalandardä, räh khojiä apane andardä 
sukkhväsi hai is mandar dä, jitthe carbdi hai nä lahindi 3iai 
muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 

etthe dunia vicc hanerä hai ate tillkan bäzi vehrä hai 
andar värke dekho kehrä hai, bähar khalkat pai dhündedi hai 
muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 

etthe lekhä päö pasärä hai isdä vakkharä bhet niärä hai 
ikk sürat dä camkärä hai jiü cinag därü vicc paidi hai 
muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 
kite näzo adä dikhläi dä, kite ho rasül miläi dä 
kite äshak ban ban äi dä, kite jän judäi sahindi hai, 
muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 
jadõ zahar hoe nür hori, jal gae pahär koh tür horl 
tadõ där carhe mansür hori, utthe shekhl nä maldi baidi hai * 
muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 
je zahar kara asrär tal sabh bhul jävan takrär täi 
phir maran bullhe yär tal, atthe makhfi gall sohindi hai 
muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 

asa parhiä ilm tahklki hai, ulthe ikko haraf hakiki hai 
hor jhagarä sabh vadhiki hai aive roulä pä pä bahindi hai 
muh äi bät nä rahindi hai 

bullhä shahu asathõ vakkh nahi, bin shahu thi düjä kakkh nahi 
par vekkhan väli akkh nahi, tähi jän pai dukkh sahindi hai 
muh äi bät nä rahindi hai. 1 

The speeeh that has oome into the mouth cannot be withheld. 

If I state an untruth something remains, by telling the truth 
1 Känün-i^Ishq, Vol. II, käfž 70. 
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tli© fee spreads ; 1 of both (truth and untruth) the heart is 
disgusted 2 and in disgust the tongue speaks. The speeeh, ete* 
One necessary thing concems religion, but to me all things are 
known; everything is the image of God, somewhere it is visible, 
somewhere hidden. The speeeh, ete. He who has diseovered 
the seeret of the saint (pir or guru), (he) has found the path of 
Ms inner seif and is the happy resident of this temple (seif- 
realization) where there is no rise or setting. The speeeh, ete, 
Here on earth is darkness, and the courtyard (path) is 
slippery; look within, who is there ? Outside, the crowd 
is searehing (for God). The speeeh, ete. Here the aeeount 
(karma) has spread its feet, the seeret of it is different 
and unique. Of one image (God) there is the light as 
a spark falls into wine. The speeeh, ete. Somewhere He 
(God) shows eoqnetry, somewhere He brings Muhammad, 
somewhere as a lover He comes, somewhere His soul suffers 
separation. The speeeh, ete. When light (God) beeame 
visible, the mountain of Sinai was aflame, again on the cross 
moimted Mansür, there exists no boasting of mine or yours. 
The speeeh, ete. If I proclaim the seerets, all quarrel (of re- 
ligions) will be forgotten (cease); then they (the clergy) will 
kill the friend BuUhä ; here on earth hidden speeeh (ambi- 
gnons) is eharming. The speeeh, ete. I have studied the 
Science of seareh (divine) and therein only one word is gennine. 
All other argning is additional (and unnecessary) anduseless 
noise is made. The speeeh, ete. Bullhä the Lord is not 
separate from ns, apart from the Lord nothing else exists ; but 
there is no seeing eye, hence the soul is suffering pain. The 
speeeh, ete. 

Sources of Information 

-Pahjäb University MS. No. 374, Folios 2-14, 743. 
In Gurmukkhi charaeters. TMs MS. contains a few sayings 
of Bullhe Shäh. The compiler in an appended verse says 
that he was called Püran Däs and compiled the book 
in 1861, Samvatt 1884. This is the oldest MS. of Bullhä’s 
sayings found up to date. 

Panjäb University MS. No. 4684 also contains some 
käps of the saint-poet. They are written in a very bad 
händ. It seenis that the pious desire to put in writing all 
the poel/s religious verse led the copyist to insert some 
of Bullhe Shäh 5 s compositions with which he was not well 
acquainted. He eollected stanzas from different poems to 

1 Dissensions arise. It is a Pan j abi expression. 

2 Of truth for hiding it and of untruth beeaus© it is not reality. 
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complete the one he had begun. It does not seem to 
be a very oid MS. ; at the utmost it is eighty years oid. 
It is in Gurmukkhl characters. 

Käfta Bullhe Shäh , MS. found in the library of Dr Hifz- 
ur-Rahman of Lahore. This is a eoilection of some poems 
of Bullhe Shäh wriiten in a good händ in Urdü eharae- 
tors, 

Four pages from a lost MS., the personal property of 
the writer. The poems are eorrect but the handwriting 
is not very good. In Urdü characters. 

Now we come to the printed sourees for the life, 
teachings and sayings of Bullhe Shäh. Since Bullhe Shäh 
is enthroned in the hearts of all Pan j abis, Hindus or 
Muslims, books and pamphlets have been published in 
Urdü, Gurmukkhl and Hindl. Some of these have gone 
through many editions. We mention here only those which 
are well known. 

Concerning the aecomifcs of the life of the poet we can 
suggest the following : 

Khazinat-ul-Asfiä by MuftI Ghuläm Sarvar of Lahore, 
in Persian prose. It gives a brief account of the 
life of Bullhe Shäh. 1 

Tahqlqät-Cishü , by Nür Ahmad Chishti, also gives 
an account of Bullhä 5 s life. 

Bägh-i-Awliyä-e-Hind by Muhammad Din, in Urdü 
characters but in Paiijäbl verse. The author 
gives short sketches of the lives of Bullhe Shäh 
and his master Shäh Inäyat. 

A pamphlet on the life of Bullhe Shäh was writtejrby 
Mr 0. F. Usborne of the I.C.S. The original is not 
traceable but an Urdü translation by Zia-ud-Dln 
Ahmad, printed at Delhi in a.h. 1338 (a.b. 1919) 
is available. It gives some interesting information 
on the life of the saintly poet, collected from 
various sourees. 

The following are the names of a few printed books on 
his poetry. They are mostly collections of his compositions, 
but some of them have good introduetions giving important 
information on various episodes of his life and some notes 
on his verse; 

i Hope Press, Lahore. Printed in a.h. 1284, 
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Känün-i~‘Ishq 1 by Anwar C AH Shäh of Rohtak. The 
work of Mr AH Shäh is admirable so far as general 
information and selection of verse are concemed. 
The autkor fails miserably when he tries to prove 
that Bullhe Shäh was a striet mosqne-going 
Muslim. 2 

Sä% Bullhe Shäh 2, by Sundar Singh Nirula, in Gur- 
mukkhi. This is a collection of 116 käfis, a 
bäramäh and athavärä of Bullhe Shäh. It contains 
a short sketch of the life and teachings of the 
poet. The Panjäbx meanings of those few Per- 
sian and Axabie words whieh sometimes oceur in 
Bullhä’s verse have been given in footnotes. This 
is a very fine and authentic collection. 

Hans Cog 4 by Bäbä Buddh Singh. This book on 
Pan j abi literature contains a chapter on the poetry 
of Bullhe Shäh. It is in Gurmukkhi eharacters. 

Bullhe Shäh 5 edited by Dr Mohan Singh, in Gur¬ 
mukkhi. This book contains only fifty poems 
of Bullhe Shäh. Though very well brought out, 
it is full of information whieh has practically 
no concem with the subject. The explanations 
and annotations on the original poems are far from 
satisfactory, as everywhere the editor, desirous 
of showing the superiority of his own faith, has 
inserted compositions of the Sikh Gurüs. 

Käfiä Hazrat Bullhe Shäh Sahib Kasüri 6 edited by 
Bhäl Prem Singh of Kasur. It is a very good 
' „ collection, in Urdü eharacters. The compositions 
in it are said to have been collected from various 
MSS. and other sourees. 

Besides these there are many small collections in 
pamphlet form. They contain mostly those poems whieh 

1 Printed at Alam Press, Lahore, and published by Chanan Din Alläh 
Väle kl kaunal Dukän, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. It is in Urdü. 

2 For the sake of convenience we have referred to this collection for 
the quotations given above. 

3 Published by Bhäis Paratab Singh Sunder Singh, Mai Seva, Amritsar, 
1931-2. 

4 Published by Phullvärl Agency, Hall Bazar, Amritsar, 3rd edition, 
1926. 

3 Published by the Panjab University in 3 930. 

6 Sewak Machine Press, Lahore. 
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are indacled iii the above-mentioned books, and therefore 
need not be named Ii ere. 

Apart from MSS. and printed works there ib another 
sonrce of inforinatioa. That is the oral tradition pre- 
served by tlie kav valis and minstrels. Some of these, 
attacbed to the tomb of Bnlllie Shäh and that of his master 
Inäyat Shäh, have been of great help to me. Of course 
one should bear in mind that the Information tliey furnish 
is mostly in the forin of legends and stories. Between them 
they relate the anthentic incidents and sing the original 
verse. This source is rich and helps in establishing the 
facts eoncerning the life end work of the poet. 



CHAPTER V 

c Al! Haidar 
(a.d. 1690-1785) 

"Al! Haidar, the SufI poet, was born at Käziä in the 
Multan district, in the year a.h. 1101 (a.d. 1690). 1 He 
passed, says the tradition, the greater part of his life in 
the village of his birth, where he died in a.h. 1199 or the 
year 1785 of the Christian era, at the advaneed age of 
ninety-five years. 2 

A few years ago, Haidar was practically unknown to the 
general public as a poet. Wandering faqirs sometimes sang 
fragments of his mystical verse in the streets, but no atten- 
tion was paid to it, as people are not aeeustomed to pay 
heed to what the faqirs sing or recite. In 1898, Malik 
Fazal Din of Lahore was so greatly impressed on hearing a 
poeni of *Ali Haidar that he deeided to colleet all the poetry 
that ‘All Haidar had written and publish it for the benefit 
of the public. He acted on his decision, and with mueh 
labour sueceeded in collecting naost of the poems from the 
kavvälls , and also from a descendant of the poet named 
Hazrat Faqir Ghuläm Mira of Käziä who furnished him 
r with a copy of the original manuseript. 8 This eollection the 
Malik named Mukammal Majmü‘a Abyät 6 AU Haidar , and 
.pnblished it soon after it was ready. 4 

The deseendants of e Ali Haidar could not furnish much 
informaioion on the life and literary career of the poet. 
Perhaps they themselves did not know more about their 

1 See Majmü { a Abyät ‘All Haidar . Introduction, p. 3. 

2 ibid. . 

2 See Majmü‘a Abyät e All Haidar, Introduction, p. 2. 

4 It can be procured from AHäh Vale kl Kaunad dukän, Kashmiri 
Bazar, Lahore. For the sake of convenienee vre wiil refer to this collec- 
tion as MM. ‘Ali Haidar. 
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illustrious ancestor. 1 In the absence of his life-history, we 
should have turned to his poetry for information, but 
unfortunately that too has proved of little lielp. Inci- 
dentally ‘All Haidar says that ho was not a saiyid, which his 
descendants proclaim him to be, and also gives the name of 
his ptr or murshid. Haidar states : 

Mm mai kütta ban äi rasul najib dä pähni ha ghar bär utte 
uppar aggõ oh andherl mai liondil ais darbär utte 
näm tailk dä bill khädim sahiba di pueekär utte 
par aihle ulüm di izat rakhan väzib hai sansär utte. 2 

Mlm : I am a dog of the äi of the exalted Prophet and keep 
watch on their house ; I pass as a storm 3 over and above this 
court. 4 I am a slave even of their name and also of the 
kindness of these gentlemen (i.e. saiyids), but it is right to 
maintain the honour of the leamed in the world. 

Had ‘All Haidar been a saiyid he would not have 
ealled himself a dog of the saiyids’ door, but would have 
claimed a plaee of equal honour. The above, therefore, 
removes all doubt and establishes the fact that Haidar was 
an Indian and not one of the foreign saiyids. 

From the above quotation we can also eonclude that he 
was troubled by the saiyids for his attentions to the leamed. 
Who could these learned people be except some liberai 
mystics of whom the saiyids often disapproved ? Haidar 
seems to have been afraid of the saiyids, and that is why 
he lowered himself before them ; but at the same time 
he maintained in an apologetic manner his own conviction 
that to respeet the learned befitted a man. 

Our poet was a eonfessed SöfI and a faithful follower of 
Shäh Mohiy-ud-dln, as: 

1 The descendants and kavvälls give more legends than valuable 
information. The legends are not original, but are distorted versions of 
those relating to great mystics. 

2 M.M. * All Haidar, p. 23. 

3 AUusion to a PanjäbI superstition accorchng to which a dust storm 
swoeps away all evil influence and evil spirits from that part of the country 
over which it passes. 

4 The Muhanunadans respectfully refer to the residence of the 
saiyids as darbär or court. 
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Qäf kyä gam khanf asS nu je shäh muhaiuddin asädarä ai 
shäh abdul qädir j Ila dä je lutf amm asädarä ai. 1 

Qäf : what sorrow and fear liave we, 2 if Shäh Muhiy-ud-din 
is onrs and if Shäh Abdul Qadir of Jilän is guardian of our 
pleasure ? 


And again : 

All Haidar kyä parväh kise di je Shäh Muhaiuddin asädarä ai. 3 

‘All Haidar, what do we eare for any other if Shäh Muhiy-ud-din 
is ours ? 

Muhiy-ud-din or Abdul Qädir JllänI, who, as we know, 
was born in Jilän in the year a.h. 471 (a.d. 1078) 4 was famous 
for his learning. He was the founder of the Qädiri order of 
Süf is 6 and has always had innumerable followers all over 
the Panjäb. Haidar, as is clear from the above, was a 
Qädiri, but who his pir was we do not know. 

The style of ‘Ali Haidar is very ornamental. No 
mystic PanjäbI poet, with the exception of Bullhe Shäh 
and Häshim, has surpassed Haidar in poetic flow and fecun- 
dity of voeabulary. His verse, being ornate, abounds in 
alanJcäras , notably in vrityänupräsa , 6 as : 

Shln sharäb de mast raihan, kl nain taide matt välare ni, 
surkh sufaid siyäh do banälare bäj kajjal aive kälare ni. 7 

Here shm, sharäb , surhh, safaid , and ni at the end of each 
line form a graeeful vrityänupräsa. 

* -Haidar has shown his command of samah 8 in his 
- Qissä Elr va Bajha . Each short poeni is full of foreign 

phrases and words, but they are so well welded into his 

~ i M.M. 6 AU Haidar , p. 23. 

2 ‘ We 9 is here employed in place of the first person singular. 

S M.M. ‘AU Haidar , p. 23. 

4 Beale, An Õriental Eiographical Dictionary, p. 5. 

5 Rose, Glossary, Vol. I, p. 538. 

• We have named this figure of speech according to the Sanskrit 
system because Pan j abi poetry is entirely Indian as regards grammar, 
verse technique, ete. 

7 M.M. i AU Haidar , p. 2. 

8 Samah is a figure of speech. If in a poem in a eertain language 
words and phrases of other languages are inserted by the poet and these 
insertions do not look odd or strange then it is called samah. See Alankär 
Manjusä, pp. 22-3. 
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poetry that they <io not give the reader Uie impression of 
being foreign. Here is au example : 

Jan bacä ke bäjhõ cäke, rakhi kyä kar hoi ma 
Yä rag masiva ai mahbuh reha gair nä koi ml 
dil vice äklike vekkh tamäshä hai je ulthe dhoi ml 
man ho maqnäiis haidar, ase di khiee rakhi oi ma. 1 

Ii tbe above poem tfä rag laasiva ai mähbäb and man ho 
maqnätis , two Arabic sayings, 2 are pnt in as if they were in 
Pan j abi. 

Spcaking of the style of Haidar, a living poet 8 in both 
Urdü and PanjäbI onee said: i His style resembles that of 
Hablb Qaäni so far as the arrangement of words and beauty 
of language is eoncerned, but for his descriptions and expres- 
sions he resembles Häfiz.’ 4 

"Ali Haidar 5 s style no doubt charms his reader by its 
grace and beauty. He also excelled in subtle poetie coneeit. 
We give below a specimen in which, desirous of showing the 
superiority of his own religion over the faith of the Hindus, 
he very taetfully makes Hlr speak for himself. 

Alif eh baman 5 bhaire bhatth paye kürä räh batäunde ne 

so phitte muh ohnä käfara dä sabh küro kür ka mände ne 

cueak de ghar kheria de aih nitt vieäre aude ne 

‘ netarsunetametar 5 sunni de gin gin gandhl paöde ne 

mai gun märe ohnä de sir mälä turt puäüde ne 

näi dumhal channi lä phuäre mäpyo caläüde ne 

kih sharm hayä ohnä käfarä nu jo khair duäre mannaöde.ne 

narak di bhäh maidl nähi ahi eh apane hatthi laüde ne * 

akkhi dekh^tijjan nähi eh käfar alni häüde ne « 

je murde nu dukkh sukkh näh! kyu haddia gangä paüde ne 

eh janju gal ne janj kheriä di mai haidar mül nä bhäüde ne. e 

Alif: the.se bad Brahmans aro in the oven (i.e. fire) for they teil 
the false path (i.e. Hinduism), therefore shame on those 

1 MM. 4 AU Haidar, p. 78. 

2 These sayings are inserted in their corrupted form. 

2 Maulänä Waqär (N.A.) Amb äi vi, who is known as one o£ the best 
living poets of Urdü. He sometimes writes in Panjäbi also and, being a 
Pan j abi and a scholar of Persian, his judgements eommand our respect. 

4 Babä Buddh JSingh also compares Haidar with Hafiz of Shiräz, 
see Hans Öog , p. 181. 

5 In PanjäbI Brahmans are ealled Bämans. 

6 MM, "AU Haidar, p. 26. 
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heathens 1 who all follow the false. Into the house of cücak 
and the kheräs 2 thesc wretches (Brahmans) alwavs eome. 
Saying netarsunetarnetar 3 and calculating, they tie the knot. 4 
When I marred their qualities (i.e. when I refused to obey them 
by loving Rajhä) then they ordered the garland (i.e. of marriage 
with Saidä) to be put on my head. Putting a cup to the 
abscess, the parents start the stream 6 (i.e. obeying the order 
of the Brahmans parents bleed my heart by giving me in 
marriage to Saidä). What modesty and shame have tiiese 
heathens, who in the temple beg for safety ? This is not the 
fire of my hell (Muhammadan hell), they have lit it theraselves. 6 
Seeing this (fire) they are not convinced but keep on boasting 
(i.e. they stiil praise their religion). If a corpse experienees no 
pain or pleasure then why do they put the bones into the 
Ganges ? This sacred thread round the neck is like the 
marriage proeession of the kheräs ; Haidar, I do not like it at 
aü. 

Haidar paints well his disgust of the worldly possessions 
which we have to leave after death. He calts them false 
and states that the only true possession is God with his 
prophet and his friends. 

, / Kura ghorä kürä j ora kürü shau asvär 

küre bäshe küre shikare küre mir shikär 
küre häthi küre lashkar küre fauj katär 
küre sühe küre sälü, küre sohne yär 
küre jore küre bere küre här shaiigär 
küre kotthe küre manmit kür eh sansär 
haidar äkkhe sabh kujh kürä saccä hikk kartär 
düjä nabi muhammad saceä sacce us de yär. 7 

* Hindu laity who follow the paih indicated by the Brahraan dergy. 

2 Cücak and kheräs here represent the Hindu community. 

3 The poet, not knowing the Sanskrit text of star calculations which 
fche Brahmans read, gives words that sound like it. 

4 Engagement knot between Hir and Saidä, the son of the kherä 
-chief, but the poet here means the knot of falsehood or Hinduism. 

5 AUusion to the PanjäbI village treatment of an abscess. A cup is 
put next to it and the barber then applies the knife. Blood gushes 
out and falls into the cup. Here the sõre heart of Hir or of the Moman 
is the abscess: the barber stands for her father and mother, i.e. the 
Hindu community, the knives for the order of the Brahmans, and the 
gushing blood or fountain for the reproaches of Hir or of Moman for their 
falsehood or Hindu faifch. 

6 The poet says that the Hindus invite the fires of hell by resting 
in Hinduism, and so it is not Islam that sends them there. 

7 M.M. <AU Haidar, p. 58. This poem, ii appears, was written 
after the poet had seen a royal hunting party which included ladies of the 
royal court. 
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False is the horse, false is the costume and false is the king rider; 
false are the hawks, 1 false the falcon and false is the leader of 
the hunt; false the elephants. false the battalions and false 
are the armies with swords ; false the red, 2 and false the sälus 3 
and false the beautiful friends ; 4 false these uniforms, false the 
boats and false are the toilets ; false the houses, false the 
pleasures and false is this world. Haidar says all is false, 
icariar 5 6 alone is true ; the second true one is the Prophet 
Muhammad, and true are his friends. 

Haidar’s faith in God is weil described in Hiis : 

Alif ettho otthe asa äs tald! afce äsarä taidare zor däl 
mahl sabh havälre taidare ne asa khauf na khandare eor däi 
tui jän saväl javäb sabhõ sänu haul nä aukhari gor däi 
all haidar nu sikk taidarl ai taldai bäjh nä säyal hor däi.® 

Alif: both hõre and there you are iny hope and your power is 
my support; all buffaloes 7 are in your charge, so I am not 
afraid of any wretehed thief; 8 * you know all prayers and 
their answers (so) I have no fear of the diffieult grave; £ AlI 
Haidar feels your want, save you he does not seek another. 

It will be interesting to give here one of the few 
poems in which Haidar reproaches his eountrymen, the king 
and the foreign element, then so prominent at the Imperial 
Court of Delhi, for häving allowed the Persians to come into 
the country and for submitting to their lust for riches : õ 

Be bhi zaihar nahi jo khä maran kujh sharam nä hindustänia nu 
kyä hayä ehnä räjia nu kujh lajj nahi turänia nu 
biiaire bhar bhar devan khajäne farsil khuräsänia nu 
viec chaunia de viec pani takk badhoje lahü nä vedel päma.nu. 10 

Be : there is no poison which they (Indians) should eat and 
(consequently) die, the Indians have no shame; what shame 
have these kings, what shame have these Turänis ? 11 The 
wretches üll up and give treasuries to the Persians and the 

1 Hawks were of great help in himting, in those days. 

2 Dresses of red colour wom by women. 

3 Sälu is a red thick cloth used for making women’s veils. This veil 
is considered to be auspicions. 

4 Ladies of the king’s harem who aecouapamed him to the hunt. 

5 Note here the word kartär for God. It is a Hindu name for God, 
but is mostly employed by the Sikhs, 

6 M.M. e All Haidar , p. 1. 7 The striving souls. 

8 Satanie temptations. 

9 This poem deseribes the invasion of Nädir in a.d. 1739. 

10 M.M. * AU Haidar , p. 40. 11 The foreign element. 
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Khuräsänis ; 1 in the cantonments they (i.e. the Persians) 
have reserved water for themselves, the only water we 
(Indians) see is blood. 

It is evidont from this and otlier such poeni* that to 
Haidar Ms eouatrv’s Jistress was unbearable, a id he cursed 
freeiy the rulors and those in power. 

Haidar alone of the Pahjäbi Süfl poets plaved with 
words. It ih on aecount of this that Ms thought is weak and 
often the sa me idea is differently described. Physical love 
was his ideal for bpiritual love, and he therefore laid great 
stress on the use of words whieli naturally imparted a 
sort of brillianoy to his language. Here is a speeimen to 
illustrate his mastery over words : 

Shin shakar ranjl vär dl mainu talkh kitä sabh shir shakar 
ganj shakar dl shakar vanda je kare rabb shir shakar 
rajhä khlr te hir shakar rabb pher kare jliabb shir shakar 
jo labbiai lab lab te häzir piyo payälä shir shakar 
haidar gussä pive ta akkhe piau mitthä lab shir shakar. 2 

Shin : the anger of my friend is bitter to me ; it has made our 
friendship bitter. 3 I will distribute the sugar of Ganj 
Shakar 4 provided God arranges peace ; Rajhä is rice and 
Hir is sugar. May God soon bring about their union ; what 
we seareh is present on each lip (i.e. the name of God), drink 
that cup of friendship ; Haidar, if he Controls his anger, will 
say. Drink friendship with the sweet sugar of lips. 

Haidar, we believe, was a very good musician. Each 
line-of his verse is full of rhythra and is so beautifully oom- 
põsed that Ms reader is tempted to sing rather than read or 
recite it. One speeimen will suffice : 

, Te täriya läriya taidil ni, mainu läriya käriya märiya ni 
hir jaliia sai golia gholia ni, sadake kittia talthõ väiia ni 
caupar mär taron nä päse, päse ditia liaddia säril n! 

Haidar kaun bhaläriä talthõ, asi jitia bäjia häria ni. 5 

1 People of Khurasan, a province of Persia. 

2 M.M. ‘AU Haidar, p. 9. 

8 SMr in Persian means milk and shakar is sugar. Here the word 
shir*shakar has many meanmgs, as: sweet mi lk ; union with the beloved ; 
God; peace; and also sweetness of lips. 

4 The followers of Ganj Shakar distribute sugar on the foMlment of 
their desires and vows. 

6 M.M. 4 All Haidar, p. i. 
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Afc Üxe end of eaeh poem of kU dl harfis, Haidar wrote a 
sort of icihäu to iadicate the musical refiain Here is tliis 
eh orus : 

Anban inbm unbun thi, ikk sama j h asädari ramaz mil. 1 

Haidar used Multäai, which is a sweot dialect of Pan j äbl, 
aicl betame moie so whea the poot played with it. The 
few poe ns whieh have oome down to us from the Hlr of 
Haidar show that Iie was an Arabie seholar and a eom- 
petent httfiz, Had it been complete it wouldbe a doeument 
to prove liow the Söfls understood the Qtifän and the hadis . 
Their inter pretations are different, as Haidar’s Hlr differs 
from those of other Mussulmans. Stiil what is left of the 
Hlr is very interesting and pleasing. Before we elose this 
aeeount we will let Haidar speak briefly for himself. 

Khe khalak khudä dl ilam parhdl sänü ikka mutäliä yär dä ai 
jihne khol ko ishk kitäb ditthi sige saraf de sabh visär da ai 
jinhe yär de näm dä sabak parhyä etthe jae nä sabar karär dä ai 
haidar mulla nu fikar namäz dä ai ehnä äshka talab didär dä ai. 2 

Khe : the ereatures of God study knowledge, but we have only 
the study of the Beloved; he who has opened and looked in 
the book of love is ready to spend all; Iie who has read the 
lesson of the belovod’s name should not come here, for here 
is only peaee and eontentment; Haidar, the priest has to think 
of prayers, but these lovers desire only the manifestation (of 
the Beloved). 

Be, be di teg na dass mulli oh alif sidhä kham ghat äyä * 
ohä yär kalökari rät välä hun bhes vatä ke vatt äyä 
sohnä mim di cadar pailm ke ji keha julfä de ghungat ghat äyä 
ali haidar ohä yär paiyärä hun ahmad ban ke vatt äyä. 3 

Be : 0 priest, do not show me the eurved sword of be 4 beeause 
this is the straight alif 5 that has come back bont; the friend 
of last night ekanging his garb has come again ; the handsome 
friend wearing the skawl of mim 6 and veiled in his loeks has 

3 M.M. 6 AU Haidar, p. 1. 2 ibid., p. 72. 

a ibid., p. 72. 

4 Be is unpleasant to güfis who profer only alif, so Haidar eompares 
the seeond letter of the alphabet to a sword. 

5 Alif ia Süfl language stands for God or Reality. 

6 Mim to the mystics signifies Muhammad. 
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retumed; ‘All Haidar, that friend beloved now has eome agai 
as Ahmad. 1 

Läm lok nasihata de thakke sohne yär tõ mukkh nä morsa mai 
tore maure peure kadd ehoran jän! yär piehe ghar chorsa mai 
mai ta bele vassi hardam mähi väle matti dedea nl khühe borsa 
mai 

ali haidar ne akkhia läiya kite ka ui nu mül nä torsa mai. 2 

Läm : the people are tired giving me good counsels, but I 
will not turn my face from the handsome friend; if mother 
and father turn me out, for my beloved I will leave the house; 
T will ever Iive in the jangal of my beloved, 8 and will throw 
into a well those who give me good adviee. 4 5 Ali Haidar, our 
eyes have met 5 and I will never break my word. 

1 Ahmad is the real name of Mnhammad, the Arabian prophet. 

2 M.M. 6 AU Haidar, p. 25. 

3 The Beloved, Rajhä, is poor and hves na a jangal „ i.e. in the open 
country away from towns. 

4 4 The impertinent eounsel-givers will be thrown mto a well. 5 This 
is a Pahjäbi expression meaning that no heed will be paid to what the 
unsought-for advxsers say. 

5 Affcer the eyes have met, i.e. after love has been deelared. 



CHAPTER VI 

Fard FaqIr 
(c. a.d. 1720-90) 

Fard Faqir is generally known as Fard Fakir. No bio- 
graphy of the Süfis or the poets known to us contains 
any description of his life and beliefs. Oral tradition is 
also silent. It may be that in some secluded village of the 
Gujrat distriet there is some tradition relating to this 
Faqir, but onr efforts have not had any success. Fard, 
nevertheless, gives enongh Information about himself in 
his works. Though he does not give the date of his birth, 
yet he tells ns in his Kasab-Nämä Bäfindgän that he lived in 
the eighteenth century a.d. 

Yärä sai trai satth barsa san nabi dä äyä 
eh rasälä kärnil hoyä hukam dhnräõ äyä. 1 

The eleven hundred and sixty-third year of the Prophefs era 
has come, 2 and this Journal is eomplete according to the order 
that had come from the start. 3 

This shows that when he finished the book in a.h. 1163 
(A.D. 1751) he would already have been a man of thirty 
or forty years. We do not mean to say that a man belew 
this age was not allowed to write a book, but because as 
he had disciples when he wrote the Kasab-Nämä, and the 
Kasab-Nämä was written at the request of a weaver 
disciple, 4 in all probability he had attained that age. 
A faqir cannot have disciples at an early age, because 
almost all his youth passes in study and in discipleship. 
We can therefore safely say that Fard Faqir lived, 
preached, and died between the years a.d. 1720 and 
1790. 

1 Daryä-e-M&nfat, p. 13. 2 Has begirn, 

2 From eternity or God. 4 Daryä~e-Mtfrifat, p. 6. 

6 
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He was a resident of Mie Oujrat dpuict in the Panjäb 
as is stated at the end of his Bäia-Mäh 1 Wheoher he was 
an inhabitant of Gujrat town or of ^omo village in the district 
of Gajrat, it is impossible to say. 

He was a Süfi, as he reproa<be^ those who are not 
true to their Süfi professions : 

Bähir bänä süfiä andar dagä kamäy. 2 
Outside the guise of a Süfi and inside they earn deceit. 

And again 

Mlm mlmõ mull vakaüdi ajj fakiiri hatt 
ikk paise di unn lai gall nu sell vatt 
geri rang lai kapare khol sire de väi 
fardä lekhä laisiä rabb kädir j ui jalal 3 

Mim : the faqiri is soid today in the shop ; buying one pice worth 
of wool (thread) the sell 4 is twisted round the neek; with 
gerl 5 the clothes are coloured and the hair is let loose, Eard, 
the mighty radiant and glorious God will take account, 6 

His title Faqir also indicates that he was a dervish, 
Fard was a Süfi of the popular sehool. From his own 
account it is clear that he was a plr of the lower classes such 
as the weavers and the barbers 7 His imagination, his 
low and vulgar thought, so conspicuously shown in his 
Roshan dil, his lack of personality and his strong fanatic 
cenvictions so clearly manifest in his poetry, support our 
view. 

The tiines during which he was born and lived and the 
politieal circumstances of the province were detrimental 
to the growth and development of art. Since the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707 the Panjäb had been a stage for dis- 

i Daryä-e-Ma‘nfat, p. 24. 2 ibid., p. 1. 3 ibid , p. 3. 

4 Sell is a twisted woollen thread tied round the neek of the §üfis, 
especially the popular ones, to mdaeate that they aie mystics. The 
Süfls in India do not put on woollen clothes. Sell xs a remnant of the 
woollen garment. 

5 Soft red stone, u&ed as a dye. 

6 Explanation for hypocnsy practised to deceive fellow human 
beings. 

7 Daryä-e-Mct ‘1 ifat, p. 6. 
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sensions, and from 1739 to 1770 it viinessed no peace at 
all. The invasion of Nädir in 1739, the suceessive raids of 
Ahmad Sh ah Durräni, Üie first of which. began in 1748, 
an3 the desire of the provincial ruler to beeome independent 
of both Durräni and the weak Mughal courfc at Delhi, all 
contributed to oreate trouble and eonfusion. Thi& was an 
opportunity for the suppressed Sikhs, who began to asseit 
themselves by devastating the eonntry and thereby creating 
trouble for the rulers. The Maräthäs for a short while 
entered the arena and were proelaimed masteis. JBut the 
Maräthä sovereignty dissatisfied Durräni, who returned once 
more. The Maräthäs retired in 1761, but henceforward 
there was a eonstant state of war between the nominees of 
the Afghän and the rising Sikhs. It was only in 1770 that 
the Sikhs finally deposed and repulsed the Afghän officials 
and oceupied the Panjäb. It took them some years to 
establish a strong goTernment in the province that had 
lõng been a prey to the ambitions of different claimanfs. 
Poetry naturally eould not flourish in such a state of affairs. 
ISTor eould there exist amieable feelings and tolerance 
between members of the various communities, certainly not 
in the followings of the popular pirs. These pirs, moreover, 
were often utilized to preach the cause of one or the other 
party. To protect themselves against the ever hostile 
ulama and to save themselves from the fury of the powefful 
they had to adhere to the cause of one of the contending 
parties. Their popular Sufxism, therefore, often turned into 
fanaticism. Yet, in all fairness to them, it should be 
stated here that in their private lives they tried to please 
and respect, as far as possible, the beliefs of people belonging 
to different religions. In public they preached the beliefs 
of the political party to which they gave allegiance. Pard 
was a popular Süfl, the outcome of these cireumstanees, and 
therefore we can easily forgive him his fanaticism and other 
shortcomings. 
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Pard seems to have had a good knowledge of Arabic. 
His Roshan Dil abounds in words and quotations from the 
Qufän. About his knowledge of Persian we do not know 
anything except that in his Kasab-Nämä Bäfindgän he 
says: 

ISTasar farsi nu ehadd asS ne hind! nazam banäyä. 1 
Abandoning Persian prose we have made 2 it in Hind! poetry. 

To him Panjäbi was Hind! as it was the language of the 
Hindustänis or the Indians. 3 Whatever the name he gave 
to his mother-tongue, the above indicates that he was 
aeenstomed to write in Persian prose. 4 His Panjäbi verse 
is more or less rustic in expression but laeks that sweet 
flavour whieh rustics impart to it. It is all a sort of bait 
which is abrupt in itself. Its flow is not smooth; it is, 
however, powerful and emphatic. 

The following are his works : 

Bära-Mäh or bära-mäsä . MSS. of this are very 
nnmerous and are found in different libraries and with 
private individuals. They differ slightly in minor details. 
These differences, oceurring mostly in words, are dne to the 
fact that the copyist was never the same person. Apart 
from this, they are all the same. There is one sueh MS. 
in the India Office Library. 5 Fard’s Bära-Mäh has many 
a 4ime been published in the Panjäb. 

Siharfi . This is very popular with orthodox Mussulmans 
and the lower orders of the community and has had varions 
editions, 

Kasab-Nämä Bäfindgän , a treatise on the profession of 
weavers, was completed in 1751. This deseribes weaving 

1 Daryä-e-M&rifat, p. 5. 

2 ‘ Have written it.’ 

3 Mussulman writers of the Panjäb often ealled Panjäbi, Hindl. 
It might be that originally it was ealled Hindl but later on when the 
language of Delhi and of the United Provinces was ealled Hindl it came 
to be termed PaüjabL Muslim tradition, however, continued to cäll it 
Hindl. 

4 We have not seen anything by him in this language. 

* MS. D, Poi. 7. 
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on spiritual lines, praises the weavers, and condemns the 
rulers who tyrannized over them. It was published two or 
three times at various places in the Panjäb. Of all the 
editions, the one published by the Muslim Steam Press, 
Lahore, and also containing the other two works, the 
Bära-Mäh and Siharfi and entitled Daryä-e-Ma e rifat 1 is 
the best. We have therefore utilized this for quotations. 

Roshan Dil is a manual of instruction on dogmatic 
religious duties. The work is very popular and has been 
frequently published. There are many MSS. Two are 
in the India Office Library. 2 In one of these the author 
is said to be Pard Faqlr but in the second copy the 
scribe Muräd 4 All in the appended verses ascribes the 
authorship to MaulvI Abd-Alläh. After a careful study of 
Roshan Dil we come to the conclusion that it eould not have 
been written by an open-minded Sufl. We believe that, 
under stress of circumstances, Pard was either forced to 
claim authorship of this work or was made to write it. 
There are two reasons for this beliel 

First, that his name rarely occurs in it while in his 
Siharfi , Bära-Mäh, and Kasab-Nämä Bäfindgän his name 
occurs at the end of every few lines. 

Second, that in one place in the Roshan Dil he says : 

Mai dardä gall nä äkkhdä mat maran ulmäh, 
ehse käran rakkhiä fardä bhed chupä ? 

For fear I do not say the matter, lest the 'ulama should kill me, 
therefore Fard (says) I have kept the secret concealed. 

Roshan Dil is a great favourite of the ‘ulama, so the 
secret must have been considered a great heresy, punishable 
by death, which the unfortunate poet eould not freely 
express. 

These two facts therefore make us believe that either 
he was forced to write the book, or at loast some parts of it, 

1 Alläh Valo kl Kaumi Dukän, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 

2 MS. D, FoL 44 and Fol. 77. s Roshan Dil , p. 23. 
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or he was compelled to accept its authorship. Of all the 
printed editions of the Eoahan Dil the one published by 
Abdul Rashid is the only well-printed edition; 1 we have 
referred to it in these pages. 

In his Kasab-Nämä Bäfindgän Fard tells us how the 
rulers at that time ill-treated the artisans. Tbey exacted 
forced labour whenever it pleased them, without considering 
how the arts, crafts, and industry, and consequently the 
poor artisans, wonld suffer. 

Häkim ho ke bain galice bauhtä zulam kamade 
mehantia nu kami äkkhan khün nhnä dä khSde 
phar vagar! lai lai j avan khauf kbudä nähi 
fard faklrä dard manda dia ikk din pausan ähi 
käsabia nu ma ihar mukaddam jabran eatti pide 
bhär gariba dä sir laike äpe dozakh jade. 2 

Being rulers they sit on carpets 3 and practise tyranny ; artisans 
they eall menials and drink their blood. By force they take 
them to work without fearing God, Fard, the sufferer's sighs 
will fail on them one day . 4 The artisans have (to pay) the first 
tax and they have to suffer this loss. Carrying the load of the 
poor on their heads 6 they (rulers) themselves go to hell. 

Fard is very bitter against the Hindu avatäras and goes out 
of his way to eurse them : 

Jehre ism khudaye de, likkhe andar nass 
uhe nä bhulävanä, räm kishan sir bhass. 6 

Tfcose names of God which are written in the veins, 7 do not forget 
those, and ashes be on the head of Rama and Krishna. 

A new convert to Islam is ever weleome among the 
Muhammadans, but he is looked down upon by those Muslims 
who uphold their pure Islämic origin, for his non-Islämie 
descent. Considering him to be by origin a descendant 
of the häfirs, they sometimes give him the same treatment 

1 Feroz Printing Works, Lahore. 2 Daryä-e-Ma‘rifat, p. 9. 

8 Qallca is a Persian carpet. 

4 The sighs will mvite evil for the rulers. 

5 Accompanied by the eurse of the poor. 6 Eoshan Dil , p. 10. 

7 The ordinary simple-minded Pan j abi Muslim faqžrs of all denomina- 
tions believe that the Islämic names of God, being true, are written inside 
the veins of man and so he should repeat them. 
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as is given lo non-Muslims. 1 Fard, liowever, does not 
approve of this aud advises cLem to be noore benigoant: 

Jo koi kiudu äyke hove musalmän 
mäl na ghannan os dä na kar burä gumän 
kaid nä kama kat ai bhl Ida os iman 
bajhõ hujat sharä de diyo nä äzär. 2 

Any Hindu who eomes and becomes a Mussulman, do not take 
away bis wealth nor harbour evil thought, do not imprison or 
slay Mm, for faitb bas brought him (to Islam); without the 
permit of the sharVat do not give (him) trouble. 

In spite of his ortliodox beliefs, Fard could not help 
believing in the hormas and he often enjoins upon his 
followers the duty of doing good actions. One specimen 
will suffice here : 

Ghain garürat nä karo, rovo dhäl mär 
bäjhõ amala cahgia kaun langhäsl pär 
chadd dunia de vähde kaul khudä dä bhäl 
fardä lekhä laisiä rabb kädir jul jalal. 3 

Ghain : do not bear pride but wail bitterly 4 instead, (beeause) 
without good actions who will see you across ? Abandoning 
the prosperity of the world understand the word of God. 
Fard, the mighty, radiant and glorious God will take account. 

In the following he speaks like a free Süf I: 

Sin sunäye khalak nü kar kar masale roz 
loki de nasihatä andar tere cor 
kl hoya je laddiä gadhä kitäba näi 
fardä lekhä laisia rabb kädir jul jalal. 6 

a 

Sin : you preach to the public, treating problem after problem 6 
each day, (you) give instructions to others and inside you is the 
thief; 7 what avails it if the ass is loaded with books ? Fard, 
the mighty, radiant and glorious God will take account. 

* Major Abbott puts this Muslim sentiment elearly: * All converts 
to Islam are ashamed of tbat page which preeeded their conversion. They 
cannot bear to think themselves the sons of Kawfars (infidels). As the 
strongest expression of seom is not “ you dog ” but “ you son or grandson 
or great-grandson of a dog ”, so to be a remote grandson of a Kawfur is 
more terrible to an Asiatio than to be merely himself a Kawfur/ (Journal 
of the Asiatic Society 9 Vol. XXIII, 1854.) 

2 Roshan Dü 9 p. 8. 3 Daryä-e-M&rifab, p. 3. 

4 Wailing for not häving acted rightly. & Daryä-e-Ma ( rifat, p. 2. 
« The problems of religion from the saered texts, 

7 Inside you is mischief installed. 
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Here Fard Faqir demonstrates his anxiety to hide his 
knowledge of things: 

Zäl zikar khudäy dä nakar zähir khalak dikhäy 
andar kar tun bundgi bähar parda päy 
mul nä veel ilam nu na kar kisse saväl 
fardä lekha laisia rabb kädir j ui jalal. 1 

Zäl : diseuss not God openly showing to the public; inside (in the 
heart) you sbould pray to Him and outside put the veil; 2 do 
not in the least sell your knowledge nor question any person. 
Fard, the mighty, radiant and glorious God will take aeeount. 

Sueh pious ideas of the poet are strikingly in harmony 
with his repeated orthodox injunetions. 

With all his prejudiees against the käfirs (Hindus), 
Fard did not hesitate to state the efficacy of the pandits’ 
knowledge with regard to the future, as : 

Mai vedi päs parosiS nit pucchdi pandit joshia. 3 

I see near ones and neighbours and ever consult the paadita and 
jotashis (astrologers). 

Again: 

Rahl dhünd kitäba phol ke sabh pothi pandat khol ke 4 

I am engaged in search, tuming over the books and opening 
all the pothis 5 of the pandita, 

The following verse depiets well how the very popular 

Süfl imagines his union with the Beloved : 

* « 

r Aj] hovan lef nihäliä koi niyämat bhariS thälia 
bauhnäl payäre khäviye, hor mushk guläb lagäviye. 6 

Today (there) should be covers and mattresses 7 and plates 
full of rare preparations ; sitting with the Beloved should I eat 
(them) and should apply the seent of roses. 

1 Daryä-e-Ma‘rifat, p. 2. 

2 The veil of orthodox beliefs which were established at the tinae. 

3 Daryä-e-Ma'rifat, p. 10. 

4 ibid., p. 18. 

5 The books of the Hindus in nägcvrl seript are generally called pothis . 

6 Daryä-e-Mtfrtfat, p. 22. 

7 Spread on the bed and elsewkere in honour of the Beloved. 



CHAPTER VII 

Hasehm Shah 
(a.d. 1753-1823) 

Häshim was only a Süfl poet and had no claim tosaint- 
hood or faqm. The biographies of the Süfi saints and 
faqlrs therefore do not mention him at all. There are many 
oral traditions rich in information, but the only written 
account that we have found is a short sketch by Bäbä 
Buddh Singh in his Bambihä Boi. 1 Unfortunately, this 
sketch, as we shall see later, is in no way better than the 
oral traditions. The only reliable sources of information 
were the narratives of soine elders whose fathers or grand- 
fathers had known the poet. After a great deal of eorres- 
pondence one of my friends collected narratives from some 
oid gentlemen of Jagdeo village, the birth-piace of Häshim. 
The following is the sum-total of these narratives relating 
to the poet : 

He was the son of Käsim Shäh, a carpenter of Jagdeo 
village in Amritsar district and was born in a.h. 1166 
(a.d. 1753). He possessed a great love for knowledge and 
composed verse in his youth. God had conferred on him 
the gift of writing, and ii was on this account that he sur~ 
passed the poets of his tiine. The Sikh cliiefs esteemed him. 
He died at the age of seventy. 2 

The above aecords with the traditional accounts^ 
save in the stories about Häshim’s friendship with Ranjlt 
Singh and about the patronage from him which the poet 
is said to have enjoyed. But before proceeding any further 

* Pp. 162-4. Mohan Singh, in his recently published History of 
Pan jobi Literature (p, 72) gives a few lines on the life of Häshim, but 
his information sooms to have been takeix from Bambihä Boi and does not 
show any researeh on his own part. 

2 We are indebted to a few of our family friends for häving proeured 
us this information. 


« 
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let us state here tliat all sources of information agree that 
Häshim was bom in a.d. 1753 and died at the age of seventy, 
i.e. allotting him a life of seventy Panjäbi years, 1 he died 
in a.d. 1823. 

Was Häshim a court-poet of Mahäräjä Ranjit Singh ? 
Bäbä Buddh Singh calls him räj-kavl , 2 and Dr Mohan 
Singh also speaks in the same strain. 3 According to history 
Ranjlr Singh assumed the title of Mahäräjä in 1801, some 
time after he had oecupied Lahore. For the next ten years 
he was whole-heartedly engaged in consolidating the different 
eonstituents of the province and had little time for poets 
and poetry. It was only after the year 1810 that he began 
to evince interest in arts other than the art of warfare. 
If then he ever made Häshim his court-poet it could have 
been only after a.d. 1810 when the poet was nearing his 
fifty-eighth year. But no history of the Mahäräjä written 
before or after a.d. 1810 speaks of the poet. 

Our knowledge and study of the popular and oral 
narratives does not permit us to call Häshim a court-poet 
of Mahäräjä Ranjit Singh. What we believe is that Häshim 
had the patronage of Ranjit Singh when he was a territorial 
chief, and this patronage continued unoffieially in the shape 
of small gifts of little importance, even after the latter had 
beeome Mahäräjä of the Pahjäb. 

Bäbä Buddh Singh makes another statement regarding 
Häshim ? s position at the Sikh court and his intimacy with 
'“Ranjit Singh. He says that the poet recited his Sassi- 
Punnu to the Mahäräjä at a dusaihrä darbär, and this so 
won him that ruler J s love that he was ealled in spare 
moments to recite his verses to the Mahäräjä. 4 In all the 
well-known histories and popular narratives of the private 
and public life of Ranjit Singh no reference is made to 

1 The Islämic year is shorter than the Christian year whieh is as lõng 
as the Panjäbi year. In the Pahjäb, all eommunities, save some religious 
heads of the Mussulmans, follow the Panjäbi calendar. 

2 BamHhä Boi , p. 162. 

3 A History of Panjäbi Liierature , p. 72. 4 Bambihä Boi , p. 162. 
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Häshim. 1 Theiefore we dotibt if 1 e ever Jived in Lahore, 
or saw uhe Mahäräjä as frequenilv as ihe Bäbä oiates he 
did. 

Bäbä Buddh Singil makeb stiil anofcher assertion, 2 de^- 
ori# ing Häshim as an iniimate friend of Faqir 4 AzIz-ud-din. s 
A direct descendant of the Faqir 4 wliom we approached for 
mformatio:* coneerning the poel toid us that liis ancestor 
never bpoke of Häshim and that neitlier in his vast corres- 
pondenee nor in his library was there anvthing relating to 
the poet. He doubted very much the correctness of the 
Bäbä’s statements. 

Häshim, too, in his poetry does not mention Ranjit 
Singh or e Aziz-ud-dIn, the minister. Had he been in the 
Service of the Mahäräjä he would have toid us so. 5 On the 
other händ he speaks against the kings of his times, as : 

Kaih sun bai haklkat häshim hundia bädshäha di 

julmõ kük gaye asmäni dukkhiä ros dila di 

ädmia di sürat diss di räkas ädam khore 

jalam cor palit zanähi khauf khudäõ kore 

bas hun hor nä kaih kujh häshim jiõ rabb rakkhe raihna 

eh gall näh! fakirä läyak burä kise dä kaihnä. 6 

Say and hear the real description, Häshim, of the kings of 
the present time ; through their tyranny the sereams of 
sorrowful angry hearts have reaehed the heavens. Their 
faces are like those of men, but they are monsters, man* 
eaters, cruel thieves and impure adulterers, unmindful of God’s 
terror. Enough ! now say nothing more, Häshim; Iive as God 
keeps. It behoves not the faqlrs to speak iil of any one. 7 

1 Ranjit Singh’s attachment for ‘Aziz-ud-dln who was his company* 

in spare moment s, his affection and childish taiks with Hirä Singh and, 
other young boys, and his voluptuous love for daneing and singing are 
all recordod in detail; but there is nothing about Häshim - c 

2 Bamhihä Boi , p. 163. 

3 He was one of the ministers of the Mahäräjä; for an account of his 
life see Sir Lepel Griffin’s Ranjit Singh. 

4 Faqir Jaläl-ud-din Sahib of Lahore. 

5 It was customary to speak of one’s patron. The poet Qädir Yär, 
& ^^temporary of Häshim, tells us of his patron Hari Singh and his king, 
Ranjit Singh. He even mentions the gift of land whieh he received for 
composing his Püran Bhagat . 

J Shiri Farkädf p, 4. Printed at Victoria Press, Lahore. 

7 Häshim lived between ajd. 1753 and 1823*4, and this description 
may be of the Sikh Misaldärs who became masters of the Paniäb 
from a.d. 1769. 
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We therefore come to the conclusion that Häshim was 
neither a räj-Jcavi nor on intimate terms with. Faqlr 
‘Azlz-ud-dln, and that if ever he received consideration from 
Ranjlt Singh and his minister, it was during his misaldän 
before a.d. 1801. 

Häshim, it appears, had a good education and must have 
studied Persian and Arabic. His knowledge of these 
languages, in the words of Sir Richard Temple, ‘ is apparent 
in his fondness for interlarding (and thereby spoiling) his 
poetry with Arabic and Persian words and phrases \* 

The poet is absolutely silent about himself, and we have 
to remain content with the little we know. One thing that 
we gather from Häshim’s verse is that he was an eamest 
seeker after God and was persuaded of the truth of Süfi 
doctrines by the condition of the world around him . 2 

Who was Häshim’s plr and when he met him is unknown, 
though we read a few verses in his praise. Probably he 
had recognized and praised as plr the person who had 
created his interest in Süfi doctrines. 

In Häshiru’s poems there is no exposition of any Süfi 
doctrines or allusion to his adherence to any particular sect. 
He had taken Süflism as an established belief. His reader is 
supposed to know it or his poems remain somewhat unin- 
telligible or are mistaken for romantic or pious poetry. 
The poet, however, refers frequently to Mansür, and some- 
"times to others like ShamsI Tabrlz. 

, His prosody is Panjäbi throughout, though as stated 
above his vocabulary abounds in Hind!, Persian, and Arabic 
words. These words often occur in their original form, but 
sometimes also in their corrupted Panjäbi versions. 

1 4 Muhammadaa belief in Hindu superstition \ Indum Antiquary, 
1881, p. 372. 

2 It is a remarkable fact that all Süfis of the phiiosophie sehool who 
lived between 1740 and 1850 were pessimistic regarding matenal welfare 
and very anxious about the welfare of the soul. This pessimism, it seems, 
was a natural consequenee of constant warfare in the land. 
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He wrote the following books: Qissä Shin Farhäd, 
Qissä Sohyä Mahiväl , Qissä Sassi-Punnü , Oyän Prakäsh, and 
Dohre} 

Of these, Sassi-Punnü and Dohre are his two master- 
pieces and have been issued in many editions in various 
scripts of the Panjäb. Sassi-Punnü was even transliterated 
in Roman characters with a risume in English by Sir Richard 
Temple . 2 

Gyän Prakäsh is stiil wholly unknown to the public. 
But Lälä Kali Das, a living Panjäb! poet of Gujranwala, 
asserts that he possessed a manuscript copy of this work of 
Häshim, which unfortunately was lost by a friend to whom 
he had lent it for study. According to him the work was 
purely philosophic and was in Hind!. We hope to trace it 
some day. The Sohni of Häshim is not very popnlar. This 
is the only work of which a manuscript has been found . 8 

Shm Farhäd has also gained fame for the poet, but in 
popularity it stands nowhere near Sassi-Punnü. 

Sassi-Punnü and Dohre are his best works as regards 
sentiments and terseness and it is for this reason that 
they have attained unrivalled popularity. Before we enter 
on the study of these two works, it would be only fair 
to say that there is no visible inequahty in workmanship in 
the different works of Häshim. The only visible difference 
is in thought. We presume that he wrote his best works at 
an advanced stage when his thought had matuxed. 


Sassi-Punnü 

This work is avowedly based on the SindhI story of 
Sassi. The subjeet had been treated before by two Panjäb! 
poets . 4 

1 Bäbä Buddh Singh says that he also wrote Lailä Majnü , but we 
have not come across it. 

2 Roman Urdu Journal, 1881. 

3 Panjäb Umversity Library, No. 914. 

4 Häshim Barkhurdär and Uhuläm Rasul. 
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1-fäsMm’s work, however, differs from that of his 
predecessors, the main difference being that Ms centrai 
idea was io describe the true love of the hero and heroine, 
and so, unlike tkem, he very cleverly skimmed over local 
eustoms, class prejudices, and marriage, with its aecom- 
panying ceremonies. He concentrated all his thought on 
the description of their love and succeeded in relating it in a 
most impressive manner. 

The work begins with the eustomarv few lines in praise 
of God. These are followed by a couplet which explains the 
object of his writing this verse : 

San sun baut sassi dia bätä kärnil ishk kamäyä 
häsMm jo satt thx att kltä vähim utte vall äyä. 1 

Hearing many taies about Sassi and the love she fulfilled, 
what was true and was truly upheld, Häshim became possessed 
with the idea (of writing the story). 

The poet then opens the story by telling that Ädam, 
the Jäm 2 of Bhambor, was a great and just ruler. He 
bestowed rieh gifts on the poor and the holy for häving a 
ehild. After lõng years a daughter was bom to his wife 
and was ealled Sassi. Astrologers prophesied that: 

Kärnil ishk sassi tan hosl jab hogu juän siärn 
mast bihosh thalä vicc marsi dard firäk ranjhänl® 

Perfeet love will eome into Sassfs body when she grows and 
attains youth. Enamoured, fainting in the desert, she will die 
of the sorrow of separation’s pain. 

And then 

Häshim däg lage us kui nu jagg viec hog kahani. 4 

Häshim, (thereby) to her family will disgraee come (when) it (her 
love) becomes a public story. 

1 Qissä Sassi-Punnü, p. 1. 

2 Jäm is an equivalent of Raja or Nawäb. 

3 Qissä Sassi-Punnü, p. 4. 

* ibid. 
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The parents, anxiou& to save the family 1 from tMs 
predicted disgraee, suppressed thoir scnfciments and, tying a 
talisman round her neck, pul Sassi in a wooden ehast, 
i ilaid with preeious stones and filled witli treasure, and 
Uunched it into the river. A washerman, Atlä hy name, 

working on the bank of this river. He saw the box, 
aud j urn ping into the stream he caught it and bronght it 
ashorc. Surprised at the sight of sueh a treasure, he 
opened it and was even more surprised to find it contained 
a baby girl. He took her to his wife and they brought 
her up as their own child. Sassi grew up into a beautiful 
woman. Many a washerman suitor came to wed her but 
she refused them all. This enraged a relative of Attä who 
presented himself at the Jäm 5 s eourt and toid Mm that 
Attä 5 s daughter was worthy of him . 2 The Jäm sent a 
messenger to bring Sassi to his eourt. Sassi did not go but 
handed him the talisman. When the Jäin saw it, he and 
his wife were deeply touched. They invited Sassi to oome 
back, but she proudly refused to do so. 

Now it so happened that a rich man of Bhambor had 
made lovely gardens in which he hung portraits of kings 
and princes, Sassi along with her friends vxsited these 
gardens. Seeing the portrait of the prince of Kecem she 
beeame enamoured of him. She retumed home sad and 
could neither sleep nor rest. She then wrote to her -royal 
father to grant her lands at the spot where the Rilocls „ 
entered Bhambor and to give orders that none should pass 
without seeing her first. The request was granted and she* 
built a garden house there. It so happened that the Biloc 
merehants who came to irade from Kecem paid their 

1 In the SindhI sfcory Sassi was a Brahmm 5 s daughter. On her birih 
the asfcrologers foretold that she would marry a Muhammadan and would 
die in the desert pinmg for his love. This version appears to be more 
comprehensible, but Häshim being a Süfi eould not attach importance to 
triflmg religious differences on the path of love. 

2 The Jam would have been a very oid man and it is for this reason 
that the enraged relative, to revenge himself, wanted him to marry the 
youthful Sassi. 


I 
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customary respects to Sassi. On inquiry she was toid that 
they knew Punnu, the Kecem prinee who was their brother . 1 
Thereupon she imprisoned them all, letting two go back 
to their country. These two mounted their camels and 
reaehed the eourt of ‘All the father of Punnu in all haste. 
They toid him all that had happened and demanded help. 
‘ Punnu will not go whatever may happen to the merehants/ 
said the Ohief. Disappointed, the merehants waited on 
Punnu and related to him the beauty of Sassi and the 
interest she took in him. This made him eurious and he 
left for Bhambor with his men. Reaching the oity one 
night he entered Sassfs gardens. Ordering the camels to 
graze in the gardens, he slept on the flower-bed which was 
always kept ready for Sassi. The gardeners informed their 
mistress of the destruetion of the gardens and Sassi with 
her friends eame to chastise the trespassers. But when she 
saw Punnu lying in her flower-bed her anger turned to joy. 
Their eyes met and they fell in love. Punnu then lived 
happily with her and the prisoners and his companions 
were asked to return to Kecem. When ‘All came to know 
of his son 5 s behaviour, his sorrow was great and he was 
very unhappy. His other sons thought of a device to bring 
their brother home to their father. Taking sweet wine with 
them they came to visit Punnü at Bhambor. Sassi and 
Punnu arranged great festivities in their honour. After 
dinner the guests offered them wine, which had its effeet 
_ and they fell fast asleep. The brothers thereupon mounted 
their camels and, taking with them the sleeping Punnü, set 
out on their journey to Kecem. In the morning Sassi woke 
up to find that her Punnü had gone. She was sad and 
inconsolable. In väin her adopted mother impressed upon 
her that her low social status was the cause of Punnü J s 
dramatie departure. Madness overcame her and she left 
barefooted for the kingdom of ‘All. The heat of the sun 

1 By brother they meant caste-man or relative. 
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and the burning sands soon scorehed her tender feet and, 
shouting the name of her beloved Punnu, she fell dead. A 
shepherd who saw her dying was so much impressed by 
3ier death that he became a faqlr . He buried her ashes and 
became their guardian. 

The spirit of Sassi met Punnu in a dream and toid hiin 
that she had given her life for him. He woke up to find 
himself in his parents’ house. At onee he prepared to 
return to his love, but his parents, brothers, and the tribesmen 
would not let him go. Helpless, he drew his sword and was 
about to strike himself dead when the parents gave in* 
Praying God that he might find Sassi happy he set off. 
When he reached her grave and saw the shepherd faqlr 
sitting near by, he inquired of him the name of the saint 
whom he had buried. 1 £ It is not a saint but a peerless 
beauty who died crying for Punnü,’ replied the faqlr. 
Punnu at once swooned dead on the grave, which opened, 
and put out two arms to receive him. 

We will now let Häshim speak from his Sassi. The 
adopted mother of Sassi, hearing of her fate, eomes to eonsole 
her and advises her to forget Punnu, the source of her 
suffering. 

Dhoban ma naslhat kardi ä dhiä pau rähl 
dhoban zät kärnini kar ke chor gaye tudh tähi 
bhaj bhaj pher use vai daure läj aje tudh näh! 
häshim vekh dukkha vai pake ghund biloc baläl. 2 # - 

The dhoban 3 mother gives counsel, Daughter, oome to the true 
path. Considering the washermen’s easte low, they (Punnu 
and his brothers) have left you. Again and again towards 
him you run, stiil you have no shame. Häshim, throwing * 
a veil on 4 see your sufferings ; the Biloc is an evil spirit. 6 

1 It is only saints and faqlrs who die and are buried in deserts. 
Ördinary people rarely go to such lonely places. 

2 Sassfc-JPunnü, p. 10. 

3 A dhoban is a woman belonging to the washermen’s caste, ealled 
the dhobn &ät or jät. 

4 By patiently thinking over your broubles you will find that he was 
a source of sorrow for you. 

6 Baid is a female evil spirit, but in the ördinary sense it means 
trouble and sorrow. 

7 
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To this and otlier good counsels Sassi replied with firm 
determination : 

Marsi mül nä mursa jän tal! par dharsa 
jad takk jän rahe vicc tan de marnõ mül nä darsa 
je rabb kük sassi dl sunsi jä pallä us pharsa 
häshim näh! shahidan hoke thal märü vicc marsa. 1 

I will die, but will not return at all from my path, I will place 
my life on the palm of my händ. 2 So lõng as life remains in 
my body, death in the least I will not fear. If God will 
hear the cries of Sassi then I will go and seize his skirt. 3 Or 
else beeoming a martyr, Häshim, in sandy land I shall perish. 

The dramatic fashion in which Punnü was carried off 
and the counsels of her mother and others almost maddened 
her and she followed her beloved. The heat in the desert 
was unbearable, and Sassi could not continue any further; 
yet she would not return : 

Camkl än dupaihra vele garmi garm behäre 
tappdi vä väge asmänõ pancchx mär utäre 
ätash dä dariä khalotä thal märü vicc säre 
häshim pher picchah nä mür di lu lu hot pukäre 
näjak pair guläb sassi de maihdl näi shangäre 
bälü ret tape vicc thal de jiü jaü bhunnan bhatthiäre 
süraj bhaj variä vicc badali dardä lishak nä märe 
häshim vekh yakin sassi dä sidkõ mül nä häre. 4 

At midday the heat of the hot season 5 increased. Burning air 
blew from the sky, feliing the birds and killing them. A river 
of fires was flowing all over the sandy desert. Häshim, stül 
she did not turn back, each pore of hers was ealling the Hot.® 
The delieate rose-like feet of Sassi with henna beautified, were 
nTthe hot sand of the desert like as roast barley in an oven. 7 
The sun ran, and in clouds hid himself, through fear he did not 
shine; Häshim, behold the trust of Sassi, in truth she did not 
fail. 

A short while before her death in the desert sands the 
helpless Sassi, losing self-control, curses the thieves of her 
Beloved: 

1 Sassi-Punnu, p. 19. 

2 A Panjabi expression signifying the litti© value of life. 

3 PuimtTs, to show her humility. 4 SassZ-Punnü, p. 20. 

5 Summer. 6 c Hot ’ was a title of Punnü. 

7 Bhatfö is an oven in which eorn is baked after being mixed with hot 
sand. 
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Shälä 1 raliin kiämat täi näi sula de lurke 

häshim maran kumaut bidesi, lün vangu khur khur ke. 2 

Please God, till resurrection’s day, with aeute paim affected, 
Häshim, may the foreigners die an umiatural death, like salt 
slowly melting. 


She even eurses the camels which carried Punnü away 
from Bhambor, and the caravan : 

Orak vakat kaihar dil küki sun patthar dhal j ave 
jis däel merä punnü khariä shälä oli dozakh vieo jäve 
yä us nehu lage vico birhõ vang sassi jar jäve 
häshim maut pave karvana tukhm zamino jäve. 3 

Ai last hearing the cries of woe 4 even a stone would melt. The 
camel which has carried my Punnu away, please God, may she 
go to hell, or may she in loveks separation suffer and like Sassi 
be burnt: Häshim, may death on the caravan faU and from 
earth their seed disappear. 


When Punnü inquired of the shepherd about the newly- 
made grave he replies : 

Äkkhe oh faklr punnü nu khol haklkat säri 
ähi när pari dl sürat garmi mari vicäri 
japp dl nä punnü dä ähi dard ishk di mari 
häshim näm makän nä jänä ähi kaun vicäri. 5 


To Punnü that faqtr relates, opening 6 the whole truth: It was a 
woman, image of a nymph, dead because of heat, poor thing, 
repeating the name of Punnü and of love’s pain she died, 
Häshim; her name and house I do not know, nor who the poor 
one was. 

How Punnü dies at this tragic news is toid as follows : 

Gall sun hot zlml ne diggä khä kale j e käpi 
khulh gai gor piä vicc kabare pher mile dil jäni 
khättar ishk gai rai mitti sürat husan janänl 
häshi m ishk kamal sassi dä jagg vicc rahl kahani. 7 

Hearing that speech, with hearfs cramp, the Chief fell to the 
earth, the grave opened and he fell into the grave and the lovers 
met again. Por the sake of love the woman’s beauteous image 
mixed with dust: the story of Sassl’s perfect love, Häshim, 
remains in the world. 


1 Shälä=Insha Allah . 

3 ibid., p. 24. 

3 Sassi-Punnü, p. 24. 


2 Sassi-Punnü, p. 21. 
* Death agonies. 

7 Sassi-Punnü, p. 24, 


® Explaining. 
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Häshim in his Sassi-Punnü expresses 
same manner as Jämi expressed his in 
But in the Dohre he is a pure Süf I and siu 
mystic emotions. Dohre has procured : 
of the pious and the esteem of the learned 
Häshim can demand a place next to Bi 
him not anxious to gain power and pos: 
Bähü, free from all fetters of sanetity of pii 
ship, he wrote down the ideas which occup 
By the word Dohra the reader mig] 
believe it to be a Hind! verse-form, whic 
dohre of Häshim are different from dohre 
be classed in two groups. 

Those of the first group are somewh 
verse-form called chands and are 208 in 
belonging to the second group are called di 
Diorä is an oid Panjäbi verse-form. As a i 
in folk-poetry, but in some rare cases po< 
it. Of the Süfi poets, Häshim was the 
But his diorä poems called diore are few h 
are only seven, published along with his 
and entitled Dohre Häshim Shäh or Daryä 
We now proceed to give a few specii 
dohre- and diore . 

Häshim reproaches love, ealling him * 
his inability to break the shackles of sham 
"tied round the poet ? s feet. 

Ja farihäd bike te äyõ otth5 cä pahär < 
mere pair janjlr hayä dä, ohnu miil nä 
ishkä zor nahi vicc tere sacc äkkh bud 
häshim log karan gam aive asi bhet tei 

When Farhäd was being soid then you came a 
the mountain, (but) the chain of shame (cor 

r Alläh Väle M Kaumi Dukän, Kashmiri Bazar 
2 j Dohre Häshim SMh, p. 30. 
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feet you have not at all broben. Love, you have no strength in 
you, say the truth (that) oid age has oome (on you), Häshim, 
people worry 1 uselessly, we 2 now have found out your secrefc. 

Häshim explains the difference between the so-called 
lovers of God and the real lovers or seekers, as : 

Rabb dä äshak hon sukkhälä eh baut sukkhäli bäzl 
goshä pakar rahe ho säbar phar tasabl bane namäzi 
sukkli aräm jagat vice sobhä ate vekkh hove jagg räzi 
häshim khäk ruläve galia te eh käfir ishk mazäzl. 3 

To be a lover 4 of God is easy, it is a very easy game ; simply sit 
patiently 5 in a comer, seize a rosary and say the prayers. 
Thus will come rest, eomfort and fame in the world and the 
people will be pleased 6 on seeing them; (but) Häshim, this 
heathen love makes the unbeliever roll in the dust of the 
streets. 7 

Häshim believed that those alone eould realize love 
wlio had renounced all religion and faith, as : 

Jis vice jang birhõ dä piä tis näi lahü mukh dhotä 
shamä jamal difcthä parväne ate än shahkl khalotä 
ja mansür hoyä madinata tadh süli näi parotä 
häshim ishk aih jeha miliä jin dln mazhab sabh dhotä. 8 

One in whom the battle of separation has commenced, 9 Iie has 
washed his face wilh blood. 10 The moth saw the glory of the 
candle and coming, stood a martyr. 11 Wlion Mansür was lilled 
with divine passion then he was threaded to the cross. Häshim, 
such souls alone have attained love, who washed oft‘ (crave upi 
all faith 12 and religion. 

What happens after love has taken root in the hittnan 
heart is well explained here : 

1 Worry because they think that love has eeased to have any effect. 

2 Meaning C. 3 Dohre Häshim JShäh, p. 20. 

4 Lovers of God aceording to the religious eode. 

5 i.e. gosha nishl. 

6 Satisfied. 

7 The theologiarxs termed the ?üfx’s love for God as hoathea love and 
the Süfi as an unbeliever. Häshim is here speaking ironically. 

8 Dohre Häshim Shäh , p. 14. 

o Who realizes that he is separated from the noal. 

10 He cleans his soul with his own blood, i.e. he saeritices himself 
for Truth. 

11 He died for his love caring little for all else. 

12 By 6 faith * the poet means blind faith in the words of others wiihout 
making personal efforis to find Him. 


I 
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Tor janjir shariyat nass dä jad raccada ishk majäzl 
dil nu cot laggl jis din di asa khüb sikhi rind bäzi 
biiaj bhaj rüh vare butt-khänne ate zähir jism namäzi 
häshim kbüfo parhäyä dil nu ais baith ishk de käzi. 1 

(The soul) breaks the ehain of law and hastens to create heathen 
love. From the day my heart has felt the blow (of love) I have 
learnt well licentionsness (because) again and again my soul 
enters the idol-house, but outwardly my body is at prayers. 
ffashim, being installed (in the heart), this qäzl of love 2 has 
well taught my heart. 

We give below a few more dohre which express faithfully 

Häshim’s various mystic ideas. 

Zahd ibädat cahe vekkhe näh! hargiz dhiyän nä karda 
Shäh Mansür carhäyä süli ate yusaf kitto su bardä 
kis gall de viec räzi hove koi bhed nahi ais gall dä 
häshim be parvahi kolõ merä har vele jiu dardä. 3 

The orthodox wants adoration (of God) but sees Him not, and 
pays no attention at all: 4 he raised Shäh Mansür on the cross 
and made Joseph a sla ve. By what may he be pleased ? There 
is no secret in this matter. Häshim, my heart is ever afraid 
of his indifference. 

Dil soi jo sej sajjan de nit khün jlgar dä pive 
nain sol jo äs daras di nit rahan hamesha khive 
dil be dard biädhi bhariyä shälä oh har kise nä thive 
häshim so dil jän rangllä jahrä dekkh dila vai jlve. 5 

That alone is the heart which ever on the Beloved’s bed drinks 
its own heart 5 s blood. Those alone are eyes which remain 
ever drunk. An unsympathetic heart 6 is full of disease, God 
grant everyone may not possess it. Häshim, know that heart 
to be pleasure-loving 7 which lives by looking at the heart. 8 

Har har post de vicc dost oh dost rüp vafiäve 
dost tak nä pahüce koi eh post cäh bhuläve 
dost khäs pachäne täi jad post khäk ruläve 
häshim shäh jad dost päve tad post vai kad jäve. 9 

1 Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 9. 2 The Süfi doetrines of Divine love. 

3 Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 29. 

4 He is not attentive and often takes contradietory steps. 

5 Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 21. 

ö One who does not feel the pain and sorrow of others. 

7 Rahgüä literally means a pleasure-loving person; here it means 

one who loves God, i.e. one whose heart is eoloured with the divine colours. 

8 He who feels the pain of others, Häshim believes, is God’s lover. 

8 Dohre Häshim Shäh, p, 9. 
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In every poppy-head 1 is the Friend 2 and tiiat Friend changes 
his guise. 3 No one reaches that Friend, this poppy-head 4 
rnakeb one forget the de sire for Him. Then alone is the 
Friend reeognized when the poppy-head is plaeed in the duši. 5 
Häshim Shäh, when the Friend is found then who will go to 
the poppy-head ? 

Ved katab parhan caiuräi ate jab tab sädh banäve 
bhagave bhes karan kis käran oh man dä khot lukäye 
raurakh jä vare us vehre ate aukhad janam gaväve 
häshim mukat nasib jihnä de soi dard mandä valäve. 6 

Reading of the Ved and the Book 7 is a trick, beeause now and 
again it will make (the reader) a knower ; what is the guise of 
a recluse for ? It hides impurity of heart. The ignorant enters 
that eourtyard (path) and wastefully passes his life ; Häshim, 
for whom salvation is destined, they eome to sufferers. 8 

Before closing this aecount, we will give one of Häshim’s 
diorä. It will clearly show the difference between dohrn 
and diorä : 

Mähi pär aräm nä mainu, mai mutthi teg nazar di, 

tarle kardi 

sohni khavär hoi jagg säre, jo rät same jhanä tardi, 

zarä nä dardi 

häye bani läeär sohni mai fira bahäne kardi, 

ghät nä tardi 

häshim siddak sohni dä vekkho ate hikmat jädü gardl, 

parakh mitardl. 9 

The Beloved is across (the river), no rest for me, I am lost, 
deceived by the glanee’s sword, 1 beseeeh (him). Sohni is 
straitened in the whole world who at night swims the Chenab 
and without the least fear. Ah I, 10 Sohni, becoming despon- 
dent, am wandering, making excuses but do not swim across. 11 
Häshim, see the sineerity of Sohni and see in her the skill of a 
magician and the diserimination 12 of a friend. 

1 Religion with its dogmas. 2 God. 

3 He is differently manifested in each religion. 

4 Religious dogmas whieh make the follower forget Him, the Real. 

5 Religion and its accompanying dogmas are abandoned. 

6 Dohre Häshim Shäh, p. 17. 

7 Rook stands for the revealed seripture. Here by Book is meant the 
Qur'än. 

8 i.e. Süüs, beeause they suffer at the separation from the Universal 
Soul. 

o Dohre Häshim Shäh , p. 31. 10 The poet now speaks of himself. 

11 I have no eourage to take the drastic step into the sea of convietion 
and so am making excuses for remaining on shore. 

12 That she could distinguish between the true beloved and the false one. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Kabam { AlI 

Of Saiyid Karam { All Shäh 1 absolutely nothing is known 
beyond what may be gathered from his own poetry. 
The biographies of saints, so far as we have been able to 
consult them, ignore him completely. It is possible that 
one day the publieation of some unpublished biography of 
poets and saints may provide us with an account of the 
life and work of the poet, though, up till now, no book 
has increased onr knowledge about him. We are therefore 
compelled to fail back on Karam c Ali’s own work and the 
eopyisfs 2 note, although very little regarding him is to be 
found in his verse. 

Towards the end of his work entitled Khiyäl , 3 the 
copyist Muhammad Niwäz writes that the work was written 
by his master Saiyid Karam 4 All Shäh. Karam c Ali, there¬ 
fore, was a saiyid. The poet himself tells us that he met 
his spiritual guide Pir Husain at Malerkotla : 

Maler kotla Karam Ali ni dittä pir husain jamal, 
payäre de lar lagg. 4 

In Malerkotla, friend, on Karam e Ali, Pir Husain bestowed his 
spjendour ; hoid the skirt of the dear one. 

Though the poet met his pir at Malerkotla, yet the 
permanent plaee of his guruks residence seems to have been 
Watälä (Batala) in the Gurdaspur district: 

Karam Ali eal shaihar Vatale lok phän pai jäni nn. 5 

1 Our attention was drawn to the esistence of the poet by the reeitai 
of his poems by several faqlrs and minstrels. 

2 Copyist of Karam ‘Ali’s MS. 

3 After hearing the recital of Karam e Ali’s verse from faqlrs we 
deeided to find out some written work of the poet. Fortunately we 
came aeross a slightly worm-eaten and forgotten copy of the Khiyäl in 
a corner of Mr Hahz-ur-Rahman’s Library. Exeepting a few pages 
missing from the middle, the MS. is intaet and is written in a logible händ* 

4 Khiyäl 60. 5 Khiyäl 41. 
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Ivaram 'All, go to the town of Batala, people (here) are worrying 
my life. 

Again: 

Ä Pir Husain dikhäi difcti hass hass kadama de vai natthl 
Karam All lä sine mai sütti, vasa shaihar vaiale dl gaddi. 1 

Pir Husain came and manifested himself, laughing laughing 
I ran to his feet; Karam 6 All, taking him to my breast I slept, 
I reside ai the seat of Batala . 2 

At the end of almost all his poems Karam ‘All tells us 
that the dark veil of his ignorance was shattered by the 
bright light of real knowledge imparted to him by Husain. 
For example : 

Karam All hun vare, vare, pir husain ne tare tare 
dukkh gaye hun säde säre, hoye sattgurü meharbän kure. 3 

Karam c AlI now is a sacrifiee, 4 a sacrifiee, Pir Husain has saved, 
has saved him. All our 5 trouhles have now disappeared 
(because) the tru e-gurü 6 has been merciful, 0 girl. 

There is no indication of time in the verse. The 
faqlrs say that he iived during the reign of Ranjit Singil. 
Not doubting the faqirs , we think that he was born in the 
time of Ranjit Singh but died when the English had taken 
possession of the Panjäb. Here is a proof of this : 

Karam Ali eal shaihar vatäle baitth phalaur dl reie. 7 

# 

Karam ‘All go io the city of Vatälä (Batala), sitting in the train 
(boimd) for Phillaur. 

The enthusiastic manner in whieh he mentions the train 
shows that he was stiil living when the railways were started 
in the Panjäb. 8 

1 Khiyäl 32. He refers to Batala as the seal of his Master in several 
oiher poems, for example in TcMyäh 47 and 68. 

2 Karam ‘All, il seems, hvod for some lime at the spiritual seal of 
his guru. 

3 Khiyäl 14. 4 a sacrifiee for his teaeher. 

5 Meaning mine. 6 Husain. 7 Kftiyäl 65. 

8 The first railway to and from Phillaur was started in 1870. 


I 
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The poet most probably was a Qädiri because in one of 
the lullabies written for his son, Saiyid Jalal, he ealls Abdul 
Qädir Jääni one of the protectors of the child. 

Nabi Al! va hasan husain, aur pacave hazrat fätimä hai kamal 
Gaus aläzim shähe jllänl huai tum par ab diäl. 1 

The prophet, *Ali, Hasan and Husain and Jfiffch, the honourable 
Fätimä are perfeet; they and Shäh Ghaus al-A c zam 2 of Jllän 
are now all merciful to you. 

That Karam c Ali belonged to the popular Süfi school is 
quite evident from his poetry, which laeks individuality and 
personality. It is in a way a versifieation of the ideas 
of various schools of religion, though Islämic thought 
predominates and oeeupies a higher plaee than the others. 
Krishna is praised in one poem, his playing with the gopis 3 
is deseribed in another, but in the one that follows these 
Muhammad is praised as the best of them all and is deseribed 
as the cause of ereation. Karam £ Ali, therefore, is a typieal 
example of popular Süfis flourishing in favourable eonditions 
and in normal times. 4 Besides these few hints on his life, 
all that we know is that Karam c Ali was an earnest seeker 
after God and that after his initiation into Süflism by Husain 
he passed most of his time singing the praises of his hääi 
and through him of his God. 

The Khiyäl of Karam ‘Ali comprises four kinds of 
poems. Khiyals are nothing but käfls composed to be sung 
in different musieal measures. A khiyäl in Urdü means a 
£ thought 5 or c idea \ It is because of this that the käfls t 
which were various thoughts of the poet and were composed 
at different times, were gathered together and named 
Mdyäl . As the khiyals outnumbered the other poems, the 

1 Lori 12 in the Khiyäl. 

2 One of many names of Abdul Qädir. 

8 Even the poet beeomes one of the gopis and invites Krishna to 
oome to play the game. 

4 There is a good deal of eontrast between him and Fard Faqlr. 
One lived in diificult and the other in happy times. 
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manuscript was named Khiyäl. These käfis, eighty In 
number, are of unequal length. A few are very lengthy 
while the others are moderately lõng. 

Ghazals. The manuscript also eontains 17 ghazals. 
No Pan j abi Süfl before Karam c Äli wrote ghazals* These 
lyrics are lengthy and are composed in Urdü interlarded 
vith many Fersian and Arabic words. Panjäbl words too 
are not infrequent. The language, on the whole, is poor 
and his prosody is not accurate, and this fact clearly proves 
that his knowledge of Urdü was limited. 

Loris . These lullabies are twelve in number and were 
probably written some time after the birth of his son. 
Exeept the last two lines of the twelfth one, they are all 
in Panjäbl. In most of them, Maulä All or £ Ali is called 
the protector of the child. This may be an indieation that 
Karam ‘All was a Shl’a. 

Dohre . There are two dohre, the HindI ckand of eight 
tuhk each, and one dohä as in HindI poetry. They are all 
in Panjäbl. 

The book Khiyäl is märked by the complete absenee of 
method or system of arrangement or any traditional praising 
of God, his Prophet, and the saints. But the poems are 
full of music and have poetic flashes. Karam C A1I mostly 
employed popular metres and refrains for expressing his 
ideas, and this is responsible for a good deal of poetic 
beauty being imparted to his mediocre thought. Save the 
loris the poems are full of Süfl effusions of a popular 
type, which make room for all doctrines and superstitions*. 
The sayings of the Qur’än 3 though engraved in Panjäbl 
verse, lack that charm which they have in the poetry of 
‘All Haidar. 

That Karam ‘All wrote any poetry besides the Khiyäl 
seems improbable. In any case this is his only work known 
to us, Now we proceed to give a few Miiyäls to show their 
poetic beauty and the Süfl thought they contain. 
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Plr worship is the most conspicuous element of Karam 
6 Alts poetry. Like any other popular Süfl he does not 
differentiate between the Beloved (God) and his teacher, 
His hädl is the Beloved to him and always remains so. 1 

Kondi nu mainu muddata hoiyä kade 
deve än jamrl, dil nu täb nahi 
ä plr husain dikhäi ditti hoiyä karam 
all mai nihäl, dil nu täb nahi. 2 

(I) have been crying for a lõng time, that he should come some 
time and manifest his splendour ; the heart has no peaee. 3 Plr 
Husain eame and made a manifestation ; (thus) Karam c AlI > 
I became satisfied ; the heart has no peaee. 

Again : 

Karam All lai Pir Husain shäh 
chej biehä ke soiya ni. 4 

Taking Pir Husain Shäh (with him) Karam c Ali spread the bed 
and slept, 5 0 friend. 

The above shows the attitude of the popular Süfl with 
regard to the Beloved. He is satisfied with his teaeher and 
abandons all idea of union with the Beloved through his own 
efforts, entirely relying on the hädl to obtain it for him* 
The following will eliminate all doubt eoneerning the truth 
of our stateinent: 

Koi lavo ni piä nu mor, minnta kar karke 

Is de badale meriai mae deo hor kise nu tor minnta kar karke 

hauli haull tusl karo ni galli tusl pao nä saiyo shor minuta kar 

karke 

Pir husain siva nä koi, karam all dä hor, minnta kar karke. 6 

1 In Panjäbi Süflism, a soeker is supposed to drown himself in the 
pr aad then meet God, but once he has found God, he beeomos oa© with 
Him. Though he taiks maoli of One-ness, a popular §üfi is unable to 
feel or to understand it, aad that is why his pir always remains God 
and the Prophet for him. 

2 Khiyäl 78. 

This is the refrain of the poeni. 

* Khiyäl 79. 

5 Meauing that häving aeeepted Husain as his plr he is fully satisfied 
and ü 9 hving without any further search for the Beloved. 
c Khiyäl 73. 
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JLet someone make the beloved come back 3 witb many en- 
treaties. In his place. my mother, send somebody else (with 
many entreaties). 2 Quietly, quietly carry on th© conversation, 
mak© no noise, friends; (with many entreaties). Talking 
sweetly of tbings take him baek to tbe bouse ; (witb many 
entreaties). (Beeause) save Plr Husain, Karam ‘All lias no 
otber of his own ; (with many entreaties). 

Here in brief is Karam c Alfs idea of God’s omnipresence 
which he professes to see in all religions. For him it is God 
Himself who is working in each religion : 

Masala kar kar väz karäüdä, kar kar loki, jama bitthäüdä 
dln dia bätä khüb sunäüdä, kufre islam phäriä hai 
tilak laga ke matthe bassdä, gal vicc paihn janeu dassdä 
otthe kar bhajan nä raj j dä, parh parh oh onkäriä hai 
kitthe isa! baniä farangl, kare laral ban ban jahgi 
hatth tere hai mänd! cangl, dhar top! shimlä uttäria hai. 3 

Talking of the doctrines You arrange sermons and gathering the 
people seat them, and (then) many matters of faith 4 you teil 
them, (saying) Islam has shattered the false. 5 Putting the mark 
on the forehead You reside, wearing the saered thread round 
the neck (You) show, there 6 singing the praise You never get 
satisfied, studying and reading 7 You have uttered Om. Some- 
where You have beeome a foreign Christian and You fight 
beeoming a warrior, in Your händ is good and evil, taking off 
the turban You have put on the hat. 

Before proceeding any further it would be advisable to 
state here that the popular Suffs coneept of God’s omni- 
presenee, though apparently there is no difference, is, in 
reality, a good deal different from that of an intellectual 
Söfi. No doubt like the others he also sees God in both good * 
and evil, in chastity as well as in iniquity, in truth as well 
as in untruth. 8 But unlike them he fails to understand that 

1 Or change his mind to go on a voyage. 

2 Tbis is the rahäu or refrain. 

3 Khiyäl 9. 

4 Islam. 

5 Non-Islämic religions like Christianity and Hinduism. 

6 In Hinduism. u 

7 The Hindu religion, i.e. its scriptures. 

8 Karam ‘Ali, who sees God 5 s presence in different religions as showxt 
above, sees it even in the dwellings of prostitutes and gamblers as : 

Jadõ taväif de ghar j ave, utthe kl ki näz karäve. 


i 
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fine but powerful point whieh maintains the balance and 
establishes the superiority of good over evil, of chastity over 
iniquity, of truth over untruth, and so on. What is this 
point ? We will now explain it. The intellectual Süfl 
knows that God in His Own-Self is Truth, Light and Purity, 
but when He refleets Himself then He does it equally in 
good and in evil. To understand and see Him both in 
his personal and in his Omni-Self it is essential that the 
seeker should be like Him, i.e. like His Personal-Self. Truth 
can see Truth and therefore only that man can see Him 
who has become like Truth. Once Truth is realized in It- 
gelf, then it is a very easy matter for the seeker to see Him 
reflected in evil and untruth. Therefore the intellectual 
Süfl 1 concentrates all his forces to see Truth through the 
Truth, i.e. by beeoming Truth. But the popular Süffs 
efforts to seek the Truth through untruth are soon shadowed 
by ignorance, hence the realization of Truth remains a 
hypothesis, and mysticism becomes a body without the 
soul. Except for some rare exceptions the popular Süfls 
eventually fail into ignorance, and believe that both good 
and evil, being two different aspects of the same God, are 
to be regarded as the same. And it is due to this great 
misunderstanding that their seats often became and become 
the centres of mõral turpitude. 

The musical tunes in which Karam e Alx expressed his 
sentiments of divine love are popular in all PafijäbI, and 
' more so in Sikh, eircles. As an example we might quote : 

When You go in the house o£ a prostitute what eoquetry You display 
there ? 

and 

Juai khänne de vice var var däo khele par säre dar dar 
Entenng the gambling-house You bet, but all in fear. 

These aspeots of God are misunderstood by the mystics and their followers 
alike. 

1 The orthodox is saved from falling into untruth and ignorance by 
his adherence to religious commandments. 
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Mere sine va j di hül 

ishk piäre dl 

turan phiran thl äjiz kiti laggl kale j e sul, 
ishk piäre dl 1 

eh dukkh laggiä sänü kari hoye arani nä müi 
ishk piäre di 

je ikk vari daras dikkhäve, malnu säre dukkh kabül, 
ishk piäre di 

Karam Ali nu deve dikhäi mukkh yär dä rabb rasul, 
ishk piäre di. 2 

In my breast there is a stab; the stab of dear love. It has 
disabled me from walking and in my heart is a terrible pain ; 
the pain of dear love. The disease that has caught me is 
serious, and not at all curable ; the disease of dear love. If 
once you 3 manifest yourself all trouble will be acceptable to 
me ; the trouble of dear love. To Karam ‘Ali, let there be 
manifested the faee of the Beloved which is (like) God and his 
prophet; 4 the face of dear love. 

Sometimes Karam C A1I employs, besides musical tunes, 
even the words peculiar to the Sikh social and religious 
literature. Here is an example : 

Satt Gurä de earni lagg piäre satt gura de 5 

be mukkh hoiye mül nä hargiz bhäve täne deve särä jagg 

sijjadiõ mül nä mukkh hatäiye bharm dä toriye tagg 

hijar faräk de jo kujh andar sital hove agg 

jive rajhä ban ban päll, hir de cäre vagg 

Karam Ali kar kar arjüiya dil nu laiye thagg. 6 

Be attaehed to the feet of the true guru, of the dear true guru ; 
though the world taunt thee, yet tura not thy faee 7 away (from 
him). Turn not thy faee from worship, break the thread of 
doubt. Whatsoever is in separation, let that fire beeome eool. 8 * 
May ho Iive who as Rajhä beeoming a herdsman grazes the 
cattle of Hir. Karam ‘Ali, by making petitions let us win the * 
heart of the true guru . 

1 Ishk piäre di is the refrain repeated at the end of each line. 

2 Khiyäl 12. s The Beloved, i.e. God. 

4 It can be translated either ‘ the faee of the beloved whieh is God 
and his Prophet % or ‘ which is Uke God and his Prophet \ 

5 The rahäu ‘ piäre satt gurä de 9 is to be repeated after each line. 

6 Khiyäl 59. 

7 Do not detach yourself from the guru. 

8 Whatever pains and troubles are experienced in separation, they 
are fmished beeause the fire of separation is extingmshed by attaehment 
to the guru*s feet. 


% 
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In the poem given above the musical tune and the 
words satt gurä, carnl, bharm , and sital are all pecnliar to 
the Sikh religious songs of the Panjäb. If one heard it 
being sung, one would at once take it for a Sikh song in some 
guruks praise. 

We have said already that Karam c AlI, like any other 
Süfi belonging to the popnlar school of thought, versified 
the beliefs of different religions and their various sects. 
Here are a few lines from one of his lengthy fehiyäls which 
serve as a vivid example. He speaks of Krishna and his 
playing höll : 

Horl khelo biraj ke väsi horl khelo 

koi uravat hai lal guläll koi phaikat hai pickärl 

hamare mahal maikayõ nahl äyo lok karat hai hasl. 

And: 

Plr Husain ke jay duäre karam all jäve dukh säre 
Govind govind ke gun gäre, tere janam kl tute phlsl 
horl khelo, ete. 1 

Play höli, resident of Brij, play holl 9 some sprinkle läl-guläli 2 
and some throw syringefuls; 3 but why have you not eome to 
my palaee ? The people are laughing. 4 

And: 

By going to the door of Plr Husain, Karam £ AlI, all troubles 
disappear; 5 siug the attributes of Govind, 6 (thus) the pain of 
rebirth 7 will end. 

-Now we proceed to give specimens of his loris . 
Though they are childish and amusing, yet they are interest- 

1 Ebiyäl 62 . 

2 Red vegetable powder thrown at one another during the boil 
" festival in early spring. 

2 Of coloured water. 

4 People are laughing ironically at me because you have not eome to 
play boil with me. 

5 Troubles disappear beeause he teaches the name of God. 

6 Govind, a Hindu name of God, but mostly used for Krishna, the 
eighth incamation of the Hindus. 

7 Lit. hanging or exeeution. This is a Hindu idea aeeording to which 
the human soul has to pass through many births before it attains salvation. 
The process of entering one life after another is abhorrent to the striving 
soul, who calls it hanging or exeeution. This etemal pain, says Karam 
‘All, ends by singing the attributes of God whieh proeure salvation. 
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ing. They teil us that Karam 6 All was overjoyed to have a 
son, whom he calls the light of his house. Such attachment 
is typical of a popular SüfI. 

Lori lai ve saiyad jalälä 
kiiush hove dekhan vala 
tera maulä all rakkhväiä 
ghar karam all de ujälä. 1 

Hear the luliaby of Saiyid Jalal, that the looker-on may be 
pleased, your master is 4 All the protector (and) light is in the 
house of Karam ‘All. 

And again : 

Lori de de bäbal hass dä, parh parh ‘ wajj hulla 5 phir dassdä 
dui vaiham pare ho vassdä, karam all carh anhad bassdä 2 

Singing the luliaby the father laughs, and over and over repeats 
wajj-huliä ; 3 the foolishness of dvaita departs 4 and Karam ‘All, 
the soul mounts and dwells in the Etemal. 

Towards the end of his work is a dohä which we believe 
the poet wrote some time before his death. In it he welcomes 
death and asserts that it would bring his troubles to an 
end. What his troubles were we do not know. Here is 
the dohä : 

Vakat äkhiri ä gayä, thalle maut paighäm 
eall karam shäh caliye, jhagre mitan tamäm. 

The last moment has arrived, the order of death is downstairs ; 
come, Karam ‘All, let us go, all troubles will end. 

1 Khiyäh lori 18. * 

2 ibid., lori 4. 

8 Wajj-hulla, is the Pan j abi form of the Arabie vajku’Lläh meaning 
the face of God. The Süfis of the Pahjäb repeat it as one of their spiritual 
practices. , 

4 Dul in Panjäbi means the fact of being two, and it is for this reasoa 
that the word is employed for dvaita. Dvaita represents that school of 
thought which takes God and his creation as two separate units and not 
one and the same, as is believed by the exponents of advaita. 



CHAPTER IX 

Some Minor Poets 
Karim Bakhsh 

A Panjäbi manuscript in the library of Dr Hifz-ur-Rahman 
eaught our attention. On examination we found that it 
was written in a very neat händ, on oid Panjäbi paper. 
It could not have been less than seventy-five years oid, 
perhaps it was more. 

This work, as Karim Bakbsb himself states in the 
preface, was a Panjäbi translation of Tafrihu'1 AzJciä ftl 
Ambla of Abul Hasan; most probably the author was a 
pupil of this Abul Hasan, though he does not say so; but 
he has not forgotten to teil us that Abul Hasan was a dis- 
ciple of Shäh Abdul ‘Azlz Muhaddas of Delhi. 

The translation in Panjäbi is entitled Tazkiratu’1 
Ambla. At the end of the work, the translator attached a 
small Bära-Mäh. This Bära-Mäh Muhammadi, 1 as he calls 
it, amply proves what we said in the Introduction, that 
some Süfls imitated the Vaisnavas and sang of Muhammad 
in the same way as the latter sang of Krishna. Not only 
this^but references made in such descriptions also point to 
Hindu eustoms, such as going to bathe on festival days, and 
changing of dress colours in mourning, 2 ete. The §üffs 
„ Mathura was Medina and he himself the forsaken Rädhä, 3 
while his Gokul or Brindaban was the place of his residence. 
The Süffs months and their names were Panjäbi 4 as was 

1 Bära-Mäh Muhammadl means twelve months on Muhammad. 

2 Se© below the deseription of the seeond and the twelfth months. 

3 Of course the name Rädhä was never mentioned. As we have 
already said, Hlr replaces Rädhä in the Pahjäb and so her name was usod 
whenever it was neeessary, 

4 The Panjäbi months are the same as the Hindu months. The 
names, too, are as in Sanskrit, except that they are somewhat eorrupted 
and differently pronouneed. 
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kis concept of the weather of each montk, and he described 
his mystic condition accordingly. To illustrate tke trutk 
of our statement we give below the Bära-Mäh Muhammadl 
of Karini Bakhsh. 

Although we tried to discover tke life-history of Karim 
Bakhsh we were unsuceessful We only know that his 
taMiallus or nom-de-plume was c badar \ l His eustom of 
using ‘ b 5 in tke place of ‘ v ’ indicates that ke belonged 
eitker to tke Jullundur or to the Hoskiarpur district. He 
was a Süfi, for an ortkodox Muhammadan would not write 
in tke strain in wkich he wrote kis Bära-Mäh. 


Bära-Mäh Muhammadl 2 

Cetar , tke first month oi tke year 

Cetar cinttä har dam camke, taraf madine j ava mai 
pakara jäli roze sandi ro ro häl sunäva mai 
bkä bickore biyog vikkäya vasalõ pani pävll mai 
je kar yäri kare nasibS badar plä ang lava mai 

Vesäkh , tke second montk of the year 

Karan besäkk taiyäri salya ralmil nahävan jävan nu 
uttk utth pave palang darindä mai tatti de khävan nu 
mai tatti te tatt bkalatti jami darad uthävan nu 
tere bäjk rasülä kehrä kadda käi sunävan nu 

Jeth , tke tkird montk 

Jethõ hetk gama de äi darad bichorä kkadä je 
jald madine”saddo kazrat nak! äjiz mar jada je 
kkäk säre te eäk garibä jõgi bhes batadä je 
äi jän laba te kazrat dam dam darad satadä je 

Här, the fourth montk 

Här makine häre ghata ro ro häl bajävS mai 
düti dushman kull zamänä kyõ kar jän baeäva mai 
cori chuppe bkäiya kolõ taraf madine jävl mai 
oh kehirä din bhägi bharyä jad piyä ang lävi mai 

1 Tazkiratu'1 Ambla, Preface. 

2 Ta%kimtu'l Ambla, pp. 211-12. 
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Sävan , the fifth month 

Sävan saun na birhõ dedä ro ro clka mära mai 
aih maihbüb habib khudä de kis dar jäye pukärä mai 
dushman pale dütl velrrä kikar ümar guzära mai 
äi jän laba te jäni jän tere tõ vara mai 


Bhädrõ, the sixth month 

Bhädrõ bhäh bichore bhavakl, j ai bai kola hova gl 
khäli maihal darävan salyo, haju här parova gl 
ghar de väli zät nä pucchl, kis agge jä rovagl 
eal madine khävind agge hun hatth bannh khalovägl 

Asoj , the seventh month 

Asoj äs nah! kujh baki mai äsl kurladi ha 
tere dard bichore hazrat khün jigar dä khadl hä 
likkhiä lekh nasib azal dä ai jholl hun padi ha 
sarvare alam doh! jahänl teri goll badi hä 


Koltale 5 the eighth month 
Kattak kaun sune fariäda tu sarvar sultänä hai 
tu mahbüb rasul khudä dä väli dohi jahänl hai 
teri khätir paidä hoyä, jo jimla asmänä hai 
dunia andar hashar dihare tu mera khasmänä hai 

Magghar , the ninth month 

Magghar mukk rahi ha hazrat äy karo dil däri mai 
lakkh lakkh vari vari j ava ghol ghata ikk vari mai 
khesh kabllä ghol ghumäva ho kurbän nakkan mai 
je ikk jhät measar ave doh! jahänl tari mai 

Pdh, the tenth month 

Poh mahine sarvar bäjhÖ jo sang mere biti je 
shälä dushman näi nä hove jahi bichore kiti je 
kl äkkhä mai ishk kavlia maut äpe mäng liti je 
zaihar payäli ishke väli mit akkhi mai plti je 


Mägh , the eleventh month 

Mähi mägh nä mai ghar äye khäli sej darävegi 
palya barafa sardl shurakl, sardi plr khapävegl 
bell meil sang nä bell badar havell khävegl 
ah hazrat didär vikkhäo thok kaleje jävegl 
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Phagan, tho twelfth month 

Phagan bhukkhi suhe säde tal bäjhõ kujh yäd näht 
guzariä säl nä sajjan äye jä koi faryäd nah! 
aih maqbül rasul khudä de bin tere dil shäd näht 
jäy pukära vicc madine kyõ hundi imdäd näht. 

4 In cetar , worry is ever lively; I should go to Medina ; 
(and) holding the lattice 1 attached to the tomb, 2 weeping, 
weeping I teil my state ; the fire of separation has disunited 
us ; on it I pour the water of union ; if destiny ordains our 
friendship, badar, I would embrace the dear one. 

c In vesäJch, my friends 3 make preparation to go together 
to bathe, 4 my bed 5 rises and attacks me like a wild beast 
to eat me, the hot one ; I, the hot one, enveloped with 
heat, am born to undergo pain ; without you, 0 apostle 
(Muhammad), whom should I find to teil my condition to ? 6 

e In jeth, I am buried under sorrow, 7 the pain of separa¬ 
tion devours me ; call me soon to Medina, 0 Hazrat, or poor 
I shall die ; (smearing) ashes on the head 8 1, the poor cow- 
herd, change into a yogVs garb ; ö I am near death, O 
Hazrat, every minute pain troubles me. 

4 In the month of här, I heave sighs and, crying, sing my 
taie; the whole age is a back-biting enomy ; 10 how can I 
save my life ? Hiding and in secret from my brothers 11 

1 The walls of the tombs of great Muhammadan eelebrities in India 
generaily have latticed walls, and visitors are not aliowod boyond them. 

2 The tomb of the Prophet. 2 Girl friends. 

l In vaisäkh or vesäkh falls tho festival of the New Year’s day when 
the Hindus, espeeially Hindu women, go to the river or some such pfctce to 
bathe. Generaily fairs are held outside the bathing-places, where people 
enjoy themsolves. 

5 He imagines that in the absence of the dear one tho bed assumes a 
cruel aspect as if it wanted to eat him up. 

6 Meaning, c whom could I find greater than you to whom to teil my 
sorrow ? 5 

7 1 1 am buried under sorrow ’ is a Pan j abi expression meaning that 
sorrow has overpowerod me. 

8 A Hindu yoglc praetice. A sign of renuneiation. 

9 When Räjhä could not obtam Hir in marriage he became a yogi 
or jõgi, a Hindu recluse. The poet forgets that he is leplaeing the herome 
and so it could not be Rajhä but Hir. 

c The world taiks against me behind my back. Botween the separa¬ 
tion from you and an unsympathetic world, how am I to Iive 1 ’ 

u Here the poet again beeomes Hir and says that like her he goes to 
meet Kajhä (Rasul) without her brothers’ knowledge. 
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towards Medina I go; what a lucky day that will be when I 
embrace my dear one. 

* In sävan, separation does not let me sleep, weeping, 
weeping I scream; ah beloved, dear to God. 1 to whieh door 
shall I go and call l 2 Enemies whom I cherished, all of 
them slander me; how shall I pass my life ? 8 Life has eome 
to the lips (I am near death). 0 my life, I saerifice my life 
for you. 

* In bhädrõ, the fire of separation has kindled; I -will 
bum and become coal; these vacant palaces frighten me, 
O friends ; 4 a garland of tears will I make; the master of the 
house 6 has not asked for me.® Before whom shall I go and 
weep ? 7 Let us go to Medina; before my Lord with joined 
hands shall I stand.® 

* In asoj, no more hope remains, I, the sinner, am 
wailing; because of 8 the pain of separation from you, 0 
Hazrat, I am tasting the blood of my heart; my destiny 
was written in eternity, and that I am now reeeiving in my 
bosom : Lord of the world in both the worlds, I remain 
yonr humble slave. 

‘ In Jcattak, who will hear my complaints (when) you are 
sovereign and Lord ? 10 you the beloved apostle 11 of God, 
are master of both the worlds; for you alone was created 

? Muhammad, whom God declares as his dear one in some hadis. 

2 r For help. 

3 Those whom I loved and cared for have tumed out to be back- 
biting enemies. 

4 Girl friends. 

*■ 8 Meaning, * master of my body *. 

8 Zät, whieh literally means easte, species or essenee, is here employed 
in a different sense, implying that he has not asked for my person. 

7 If a husband, not earing for his wife, leaves her, she approaehes 
people who, intervening, influence him and make him accept her again. 
Bnt in this case Muhammad, the beloved of God, is the husband, and so 
there remains no one to infiuence him. 

8 The Indian and especially the Hindu way of begging pardon. 

® Due to the pain of your ahsenee. 

‘ When you are the only Lord who would dare to attend to my 
complaints against you ? 9 

11 The Prophet Muhammad. 
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all that is sky and earth ; in this world my days are like the 
last judgement, you are my Lord. 1 

e In magghar I am ending my day, 2 0 Hazrat, come and 
hearten me ; lakh and lakh times I may be saerifieed for you, 
but let me be saerifieed once and for all; I will saerifiee 
my family and friends 3 and I, worthless one, being devoid 
of quality, will saerifiee myself; if I get one favourable 
dance, I am saved in both worlds. 

o 3 

‘In the month of poh, without the Lord, what has 
happened to me ? O God, grant it may not happen, even 
to an enemy, what separation has done to me ; what should 
I, a morsel of love, say ? I have myself asked for death ; 
the cup of love’s poison I have drunk with olosed eyes. 

‘ In mägh, my love has not come home, the empty bed 
will frighten me; the snows have fallen, the cold has 
inereased, the pain of the cold will trouble me; the 
friend and companion is not with me, badar, the empty 
building will eat me; ah! Hazrat, give me a glimpse of 
you (or else) the injury will reaeh my heart. 

‘ In phagan I am hungry, 4 red has beeome plain, 5 without 
you I remember nothing ; the year has passed, the dear 
one has not come, of that I do not complain.® 0 God ! s 
approved apostle, without you my heart is not happy; 
shall I go and call in Medina ? Why have I not been 
helped V 

1 The confusion and tunnilt is followed by the day of resurrection. 
Then the faithful will be saved. The poet here reminds the Prophet that' 
after this separation he would have a better lot, being his faithful follower. 

2 4 1 am approaehing my end. 5 = 

3 There is a custom among the Panjäbls that in order to ward off 
evil from a person, money or some other artiele is passed over his head 
and is then distnbuted among the poor, or (if an eatable) thrown away 
to animaJs or birds. 

* Hungry for union. 

5 An abandoned woman, aeeording to Hindu custom, is not supposed 
to wear red (the Hindu auspieious eolour) and deeorated dresses. Her 
elothes are simple and colourless. 

6 Because, being himself devoid of good aetions, he placed his hope 
in the divine Grace. 
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A few extant pages of a PahjäbI manuscript in the 
library of Dr Hifz-ur-Rahman contain some compositions 
of a poet named Bahädur. Judging from the language and 
the Sufl beliefs we can place this unknown poet somewhere 
between the years a.d. 1750 and 1850. He tells us that, 
being a passionate man, he trespassed on the rights of other 
people, which turned friends into enemies, and he was 
insulted almost every day. Then he met his teacher Plr 
Muhammad who, throwing a veil over his past, put him on 
the path of divine love. Bahädur theneeforward became a 
wandering faqir and it is because of this that he designates 
himself a gandilä , or nomad, as : 

Meri zät gandlll ähi har dam mangdi fazal ilähi 

asi gahdile zät kamlne sabh koi säthõ dardä 

mangan khair jälye jis verhe dur dur chur ehur karda 

äpe jhirke äpe deve säthõ kujh nä sardä. 

My tribe is nomad (and) ever begs 1 God’s compassion ; laia 
nomad, low of easte 2 and all people fear me ; in whatever Street 
I go to beg, it says, go away, go away . 8 You 4 yourself re- 
proach me, and you yourself give . 5 I am capable of nothing. 

As is evident from his verse Bahädur was very mueh 
influenced by the Vedänta philosophy, but in rather a erude 
way. 'Other Hindu doetrines, sueh as karma, yoga 9 and 
mäyä, also influence his personal Sufl convictions. The 
eosmogony of mäyä , however, was the most cherished con- 
vietion of Bahädur. He calls it a bangälan , i.e. a woman 

* The nomad tribes in the Pahjäb often Iive by begging. 

2 The nomads are considered to be of low cabte by Pahjäbls of all 
denominations. 

3 The nomads, being easteless and dirty in their habit&, are avoided 
by the people of the Street where they go to beg. They are kept at a 
distanee but are given ahns. 

4 Meaning God. 

5 The poet wants to say that God in one of His aspeets scolds him 
through the people of the Street where he goes to beg, and m another gives 
him alms through the same people. 
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magician of Bengal, 1 and he composed a work on the subject 
called Bahgälan-Nämä} 

It wonld be unwise, after the perusal of the two extant 
pages of this work, to discuss Bahädur’s eonception of 
mäyä. But it would not be out of place to refer here to 
what the poet meant by it. To Mm mäyä was an imper- 
ceptible power which could play with maMs physical and 
spiritual faculties, but it was not necessarily a deceptive 
malefaetor. He attributed a mystic’s indulgence in divine 
love, as well as a king’s love of aggressive conquest and 
his ultimate disappearance from the world, to the magic 
flute-playing of this bangälan , mäyä : 

Älim fäzil pandit däne, sun sun bin hoye mastäne 
bhul gal pujä niyat dugäne, aisi prem j hari sir päi 
dekho kaun bangälan äi, aisi raskar bin bajäi 
mir malik bädshäh unäni, däve thakke kar naphsänl 
khir khir bäg hoye gul fäni, rahi hukumat nä ikk räi 
dekho kaun bangälan äi, aisi raskar bin bajäi. 3 

The learned, scholars, pardits and wise men, listening to the 
flute become intoxicated; püjä 4 forgotten, they have now 
another intention, such magic of love has been put in their 
head. 5 See what bangälan has come and how perfectly she has 
played the flute! Mlrs } maliks 6 and the Greek emperor 7 were 
exhausted with their worldly desires. The garden blossomed 
but the flowers have faded, 8 not a grain of authority remains. 
See what bangälan has come, and how perfectly she has,played 
the flute ! 

1 Bengal was known to be the horae of magic and sorcery, and Bengali 

women were thought to be the most proficient in those arts. It is for this 
reason that Bahädur calls mäyä a bangälan. * 

2 The two extant pages of the MS. are in the above-mentioned 
Library. 

8 Bangälan-Nämä . 

4 Püjä here indicates the religious dogmas and not the Hindu culi 
ritual. 

5 Magic words are often. blown or whispered on the head of the 
person whom the magioiau desire3 to bring under control. 

6 These are the titles of Mussulman kings and noblemen. 

7 Alexander the Great. 

8 The kings and emperors, who, says the poet, blossomed and faded 
like flowers after a short-lived glory. 
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Bahädur’s idea about the attainment of Unity is expressed 
in the following couplet: 

Säng sabar gudelä kalmä gur eh säz batäyä 
kasrat bänd namäz dhnndhäliõ räh vaihdat de läyä. 

Put on the guise of patienee, take the rug of the kalmä} This 
method the teacher has taught me. By the prayers of an 
ascetic he has brought me out of the fog, 2 and put me on 
the road to unity. 

Bahädur’s style, though apparently simple and easy, 
is really somewhat complicated. He employs words and 
terms which are common but subtle in meaning, which 
fact makes the task of literal translation more than usually 
difficult. He is not very profound, and his understanding 
of Sõflism seems erude but practical. It would be unjust 
to say more as we have only a few speeimens of his poetry 
before us. 

An TJnknown Poet 

Another set of pages of an extant manuseript helps us 
in the study of Süfl poetry. The poems contained in these 
pages are in the Pan j abi language as it is spoken in the 
south-east Pahjäb, overlaid with Hindi and Persian words. 
The work contains no reference to the author or to the time 
and plaee of composition. The only indieation of time is 
the sfcyle, which clearly shows that it was written in the 
eighteenth century a.d. 

The poems are the only ones of their kind, as they 
gxpound the Söfi doetrines as then understood in the 
Panjäb. In a poeni partly illegible the author States that 
the 4 author of Khamsä knew it \ Prom this we can 
eonclude that the author of this unknown verse was most 
probably a Qädiri Süfl. Whoever the author may have 
been, the verse is of great value. 

1 This indieates the partieular kind of dress that wandering Süfis 
are supposed to put on. 

2 Out of ignorance. 
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xplains the four stages of the disciple or the 


jän piäre, har har jäko taur nayäre 
. sakhupat jäno tarayäpad kä sirar pacchäno 
süt pacchäno, bhl malküt supan ko jäno 
:> jabrüt pacchäno tarayäpad lähüt ko jäno. 

four stages, dear, each one of whieh has separate 
at t supan, sahhupat and tarayäpad , of these know 
The jägrat state recognize as näsüt, 1 and know 
stands for supan ; recognize sahhupat as jabrüt , 3 
b tarayäpad is lähüt. 4 

ing poem presents the original Süfl belief 
iivine Spirit is infused into the human spirit 
egins to feel with the former, then is attained 
?l-Haqq : 

bt ko man me dhäro yäni hak ko hak me däro 
*am kare tab jan hak me kali dhare 
1 dhayän lagäyä ho har har me samäyä. 

eat Essence (Truth) in your mind, that is to say, 
to the Real. One who performs sueh an action 
genee 6 on the Real. He who has thus fixed his 
coming God has entered into God. 6 

mee of a plr was indispensable for a Süfi 
dämic lands. In India, under the influenee 
It, the plr was no longer sought after for 
guidanee but in order to represent God to 
til the disciple lost his individual soul in 

rat is the stage of humanity. 

e stage of the angels. 

hird stage, that of power. 

tst stage, that of Divinity. 

tere means citt or the awakened mind. 

s with the following of the great Al-Halläj: 

i is mingled in my spirit even as wine is mingled with 
water. 

pthing touehes Thee, it touehes me, lo in every case 
art I. 

3 m Professor Nieholson’s The Mystics of Islam, p. 151.) 
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}hat of his pir he could not merge in the Great SouL This 
s explained in the following lines ; 

Tan man gur me mär ke gur apanä märo 
Mahimath mõ där ke auhahg 1 pukäro. 

Slaying body and soul in the teacher, slay your own entity, and 
then, merging this 2 in the Great-Essence, call c I am \ 8 

The poet then proeeeds to explain some other doctrines 
and dogmas, but much of the MS. is illegible. We give two 
i)f the remaining legible poems which represent the mystic 
beliefs of the poet. 

Jad berangl rahg banäyä vayfätl ho rüp vikhäyä 
berangl se rahg liyää din kufar ho jang racäyä 
jad berangl rahg gaval jhagrä jhähä sab mit jä! 
bin murshid eh sirar na pave murakh andh malecch kahave. 

When the Colourless (God) took on colour, becoming mortal (He) 
manifested Himself. He, the mortal, brought colour from the 
Colourless, Islam and paganism resulted and war commenced. 
When the Colourless takes this colour away then quarrel and 
struggle all cease. Without a plr this secret is not found, 4 and 
the fool (seeker) is called blind and unclean. 

How the seeker eoneeives of religion when his seif is 
lost in the Seif is explained here : 

Nüre ahmadi kiyä pasärä kyä pirthi kyä ambar sära 
jab sunnä dä bhurnä bhuria avval nür Muhammad uriyä 
yäni hai voh khatar-ulläh anfäs avval hai kui dä maulä. 

The light of Ahmad 5 spread itself on earth and sky, when doubt 
arose about the suma , 6 then first the light of Muhammad 7 
burst out, that is, it is the illumination of God, but the 
Primeval Spirit 8 is Lord of all. 

1 Sanskrit aham in Pan j abi is auhang. 

*' k Then put the gurü containing you, in God.’ 

3 Meaning, 6 Then say I am the truth 5 or ‘ I am God ’ (aham brahm). 
The poet has given the first word of the formula * aham brahm ’ and leaves 
the remainder to be added by his roader. 

4 How, after the knowledge is taken bark by God, quarrels and wars 
finish and the seeker is iliuminatod, can only be known through the 
murshid. 

5 The revelation made to Ahmad or Muhammad which is Islam. 

6 Practical example or surma of Muhammad and other prophets 
who came before him. 

7 Islam. 


® The Pure and Etemal Soul# 



CHAPTER X 

The Süfi Poets of the Nineteenth Centüey 

Before closing this dissertation we will speak of a fcw 
Süfi poets of mediocre talent. Those Süfls who received 
inspiration from personal spiritual experienee and acquired 
knowledge by assiduons study of religions and philosophies 
had begun to disappear at the beginning of the nineteenth 
eentury a.d. In fact the real Süfi ceased to exist after 
Häshim. Conseqnently the clear flowing stream of Süfi 
poetry soon became a stagnant pool. The two chief eauses 
of this stagnation were : (1) political changes, eventually 
followed by a new outlook on life ; and (2) the selfishness of 
the gaddi-nishins and the ignorance of the Süfls. 

In 1801 the Panjäb proper came under the ruie of 
Ranjit Singh and remained under him until 1839. At the 
beginning of his reign, Ranjit Singh was engaged in warfare, 
and it was only towards the end that he began to encourage 
and patronize the arts. His death in 1839 was followed 
by confusion and anarchy and gave a severe blow to the 
slowly reviving arts. This confusion was followed by 
fresh wars, and in 1848 the Panjäb came under English 
ruie. The new ruie saw the advent of a new age and changed 
the whole outlook. The Panjäbls were now whole-heartedly 
engaged in adapting themselves to the new life and the new 
cultural and scientific ideas ; practical considerations had 
aseendancy over everything else, and Süfi mysticism fell 
into oblivion. 

The well-to-do and intelligent people being engaged in 
new activities, Süflism became the sõle property of the gaddh 
nishtns and the lower classes. The former, like any other 
hereditary incumbents, found no charm in Süfi thought. 
If they stiil clung to it and tried to propagate it, it was 
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not for love of mystioism but because it had become a 
means of earning a livelihood. They did not mind to what 
low state of mõral and spiritual degradation it sank, so 
lõng as they could amass wealth . 1 Most of them hankered 
after position and power and entered different trades and 
professions. Others entered Government Service and left 
the charge of their mystic centres and the duties connected 
with them in the hands of paid servants. So the seats of 
Süfi culture were soon plunged into deep ignorance. 

The lower classes, however, stiil remained faithful to 
Süflism, and Süfi teachers thenceforward came from these 
classes. Such popular Süfis lacked the education and 
culture of the orthodox mystic, nor had they the intellect 
and wisdom of the philosopher. To such Süfis mystioism 
was nothing more than the matter of a few dogmas. When 
they had accepted a pir, observed the cilä, had wom a 
patched mantle and tied a woollen thread round their 
necks, then they were qualified Süfis. Mental concentration, 
meditation, and intelligent study, which formerly occupied 
the major part of a Süfl’s time, were forsaken. 

Music and dancing which were often patronized and 
practised by the former Süfis in the nineteenth century 
were replaced by mujrä 2 and hais? The natural sequel 
to this ignorance and degeneration was an utter mental 
sterility. The poets who were the outcome of this Süflism, 
therefore, were nothing but clever tukk-bands or rhymesters. 
They repeated the thought of their celebrated predecessors 
in different words but in the same style and verse-forms. 
Their poetry was a faint echo and a poor repetition of the 

1 All the gaddt-niiMns are rich people, and some of them are 
millionaires. 

2 A nautcli-party. The daneers are generally prostitutes. 

3 In anelent mystieism häl was a mental sfcate or eondition procured 
through Divine Grace, but in later mystioism it is a sort of eestasy mingled 
with frenzy. The häl is played by the followers at the Süfi shrines. The 
person who plays it is believed to be possessed by some holy spirit and 
makes prophecies regarding the future, ete. 
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ideas of those who preceded them. But they were hailed 
as poets because, as an oid Panjäbi proverb says : 

Jitthe hor nahl otthe harind I pardhän ai. 

Wliere there is no other (tree), the castor-tree is chief. 

Most of these poets wrote one or more siharfis or a 
bäramäh or a few Tcäfia. There is a great number of sueh 
poets but we will speak here only of a few well-known 
ones among them. 

Ghuläm Mustafä Maghmüm 

This poet was born in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The prefaee to his work entitled Shamä'-e-'Ishq 
contains a few lines of Persian verse in which he introduees 
himself in this manner : 

‘ My name is Ghuläm Mustafä and my tahhallus or 
nom-de-plume is Maghmüm . My place of residence is 
Maulvänl on the bank of the river. My district is Lyallpur 
whieh is a new town, but its water, air, and scenery are for 
the peace of the soul.’ 1 

In this passage Maghmüm tells us that Lyallpur £ is a 
new town but then he calls it both a district and a town. 
We know that Lyallpur town existed lõng before, but the 
district was constituted on 1 December 1904. 2 

So it seems that Maghmüm brought out his Shama 6 -e- 
c Ishq only after 1904. But when was it written ? After a 
careful study of the work we came to the conclusion that the 
poems found in this work were written at different times of 
the poet 5 s life and that it was only towards the end of his 
life that he collected and published them. 3 

Shama c -e- c Ishq 4 contains Panjäbi poetry greatly over- 
laid by Persian words and phrases. It opens with the 

1 Shamtf-e^Ishq, MS., p. 3. 

2 Imperial Gazetteer of India , Vol. II, Panjäb, 1908, pp. 219 and 223. 

3 Many Pan j abis agree with us. 

^ This manuscript is th© property of Dr Hifz-ur-Rahman of Lahore. 
It is not eomplete Only th© first 72 pages are intact; the last few were 
lost during a tire at the owner’s house. 
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käima followed by the praise of God and the Prophet. 
Then it is divided into three häbs or chapters. 

The first chapter contains ghazäls and käfts. The 
second bäb has a slharft, The third and last bäb of the 
manuscript contains women’s sayings and comprises Jcäfis 
and ghazals. 

The poems of the first chapter are full of Persianism. 
The poet, in the conventional way of that language, sings 
of the bnlbul , the nargis , and wine. These compositions, 
to confess the truth, are beyond the comprehension of a 
PanjäbI knowing only his own mother-tongue and the 
ordinary Urdu. The poems of the second bäb repeat the 
same thought in different words and are fail of Persian 
words. In the third bäb the poet speaks of his Beloved like 
a Pan j abi woman. There are very few Persianisms in this 
chapter. 

From a literary point of view the verse of Maghmüm 
is commonplaee. It laeks individuality and vivaeity. 
None of the wailing and weeping for the Beloved ereates 
any effeet on the reader. His poetry, in fact, is like a 
body without a soni. Ent he seems to be a clever rhymer 
and he possessed a good knowledge of the Persian language. 

Maghmüm wrote another poem named Qissä Kapata. 
We have not been able to find any manuscript of this work. 

yS Te now give two examples of his PanjäbI 1 verse : 

Sln sall viehore di j hai ve rahla 
shamä vang patang j ai bai ve rahla 
sun hot balocä khän pnmxü 
c merä din islam iman punnu. 

merä do jag man tirän punnu 
hun häl sassi takk än punnu 
tati ret thala tatti jal ve rahiä 
süte naram nihälari rai ke punnü 
gal däl bähl gal vai ke punnü 
suti chadd giõ vai ehal ke punnü 
lio sär bimär nä vai ke punnü . 2 

1 By PanjäbI we mean that whieb contains no Persian words. 

2 Shamaf-e^lshq, ch. iii, p. 59. 
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Sm : I am hearing the pain of separafion ; like light and moth, 
I am flaming and burning; listen 0 Hot, Biloc Pannu Khän, my 
religion, Islam and faith are Punnü. He is my pride and 
honour in both worlds ; Punnü, now come and see the condition 
of Sass!. The sand of tiie desert is hot and I am hot and 
burning. We slept together in a soft eovering, Punnu, 
eneirding our arms round each oiher 5 s neeks, Punnü (but) you 
left me sleeping, eunningly deoeiving me, Punnü. Punnu, you 
have not inquired after the state of the siek one. 

The above is ineoherent in thought and misses the real spirit. 
Here is another poem : 

He hijar bichore tere dilbar jigar kaleje tayä 
jalbal raha vajüd tamämi virhon cikhä maeäya 
marne andar shakk nä koi, dam labä par äyä 
jäm vasal Maghmüm lurindä, turyä rüh tarhäyä. 1 

He : your separation, Beloved, has heated my heart. All my 
body is burning, separation has raised the burning pyre. There 
is no doubt about dea ih ; life has come to the lips. Maghmüm 
desired the cup of union but (his) sou] departed thirsty. 

Ghuläm Husain Kelianvälä 

This poet was born in the nineteenth century. Nothing 
is known about him except that he belonged to Kelianvälä 
on Üie banks of the Chenab river. He has written two 
siharfis on Hir’s love, entitled Stharfi Hlr , and one Bäm~ 
mäh. 2 

His style is simple and laeks that artificiality so notiee- 
able in Maghmüm . His thought was oid but he imparted. 
feeling to it. A eouple of his poems are given below : 

Mlm mutthia kutthia islik tere 

gai zauk vice viha rajhä 
Hoi naf! teri asbät pieche 

chaddi äpanl zat safät räjhä 
hoi manav tasvir mai husan tere 

dite vähim khiäl uthä rajhä 
baki zät hai zät husain teri 

rabi lü lu de vicc sama räjhä, 3 

1 ibid., eh. ii, p. 46. 

2 These small works are published all over the Panjäb and ean be 
had from any bookseller. 

3 Stharfi Hlr. 

9 
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Mim : I am enamoured of your love and in happiness I am lost, 
Rajhä. I have become negative for your positiive and I kare 
lost my own entity and qualities, Rajhä. I am engrossed in 
your beauty 5 s picture and all foolish thoughfcs I kave given iip. 
What remains of my own substanee, says Husain, is your 
subsiance wkiek is present in each pore, Hijka. 

Hlr replies to her mo Iherus good counsel in this marmel ; 

Ee bass matti sänü dass näki 

a»S samjb leiai teri rass maal 
käbe vai karenl e kand. meri 

kekri näi kadis de dass ma ai 
räjkä jän de viee makän merä 

riba j lv naki mere vas mäai 
mähi näi Htisam fakir liosa 

tere kheriä de sir bhass maas . 1 

Be : enough, give us no meie adviee, ua kave understood your 
meaning, mother. You turu my back to tke Jca e aba, aeeording 
to which Jiadls? motkei, teil me l Käjkä is tke shelter of my 
life, my soul is not under my conbrol, motker. Witb tke be- 
loved, Husain, I wiil be a faqjr and 0:1 tke head of your leherds 
will be askes, mother. 

Muhammad Dm 

Muhammad Din was a devotee of the Ciskti saint 
Shaikh ‘All Makhdüin Hujwiri 3 of Lahore . 4 His ptr was 
Mira Shäh, who, aeeording to tke poet, is buried in 
Lakkkanwal in the Gujrat district. He was employed as a 
mnnshi or seeretary but, being an initiated Cisliti, ke called 
kimself a faqw . 5 His seeular teaeher was one MaulvI 
Mahbüb c Älam. In tke end of his athavärä, he wrote a 
lõng suppiieatory poeni for the lõng life of his teaeher 
and Ms progeny . 6 

lu all he wrote tvo slharfls on divine love, one siharfl 
on his MptrI Muhammad Asiiraf, of whom we will speak 
later, one bara-mäh , ai d one athaväm . All tkese works, 

1 Hlr Husain . 

2 Muhammad an traditional iaw whieb has various branches and 
seetions. 

3 See Iiitroduction, p. xvii. 

4 MS. of his work, sllarfi No. 1, p. 7. 

6 MS., siharfl No. 2, p. 21. 


6 MS., p. 23. 
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together with bära-mähs by Muhammad Ashraf, are found in 
th© manuscript 1 we have studied. 

Muhammad Din’s slharfl on Ashraf is unique in Süfi 
literature, not as a literary or mystic document but as the 
life record of a fellow Söfi, Its worth is enhanced because 
it throws light on the mothods of the popular Süfi teachers. 
Tlxe teacher Mirä Shäli or his gaddi-nislnn looked up 
Muhammad Ashraf, an enthusiastic seeker, in cilä or seelusion 
and made him fast for one full yoar, after whieh period he 
unlocked the door and brought him out: 

Sin säl hoyä eile viee sohne, sohne murshid ne pherä päyäi. 2 

Sln: when for a year the handsome one has been in cilä , then 
the handsome teacher returned. 

This seelusion or solitary eonfinement, as is natural, 
made Ashraf look different—niost probably he looked like a 
ghost. The very sight of him was enough to frighten people. 
When he appeared in public, men and women fainted, but 
the oredulous poet attributes this to the spiritual beauty 
whieh he believed Ashraf had attained during the period of 
seelusion. 

Rannä mard ho gaye bihosh säre 
mukkh dekhdia nu lagi sag sai. 3 

All women and men fainted, seeing the faee they were trans- 
fixed. 4 

This seelusion, says the poet, proeured Ashraf the 
divine vision, and, beeoming a Jaqi/\ he began to wander in 
the streets, but died soon after. His death is proof enough 
that he lost his health while he was in seelusion, although 
his plr and fellow diseiples attributed it to his anxiety to 
meet the Beloved. This snffieiently illustrates to what a 
low State Süfiism had sünk in the hands of hereditary 
sueeessors and popular saints. 

1 This MS. is in the Library of Or Hifz-ur-Bahraan and appears to be 
in the handwriting of the author. 

2 MS., Siharfl Ashraf , p. 15. 3 ibid., p. 16, 

i With a &ä(j or spear. 
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Besides this slharfl on Ashraf which is writien in a 
pathetk* stvle lliere is nothinj. extraordinary in the verbe of 
Mnhaia'ilad Dln. 11 is simple, eommonplace and seeond- 
hand. We wiV now quote a few lines from his verse : 

Wäu valdit nizä dä än pahimeä 

ävi gliarl o sajjanä vastaI 
tere islik ne mär khavär kiti, 

kari kari o sajjanä väsfcäi 
berl tliilhl sl iskk mizäj väli 

pär kari o sajjanä västäl 
Muhammad dm kande khari sikknl ha 
lai pär o sajjanä västäl. 1 

Wäu : the last moment has arrived, come liome, 0 friend, for tbe 
sake of (God). 2 Your love has made me wretched, make me 
right or fit, 0 friend, for God’s sake. My boat of loveks tem¬ 
perament has been loosed (from the bank), take it across, 0 
friend, for God’s sake. Muhammad Din, standing on the 
shoie I am pining ; take me across, 0 friend, for God J s sake. 3 


Muhammad Ashraf 

We liave already spoken of Ashraf in our aceount of 
Muhammad Dfn, whose fellow disciple he was. His sineere 
desire to attain union with God led him to accept a spiritual 
teaclier and guide who turned out to be very incompetent. 
He lost his health, whicli failed in a cilä of a vearis duration, 
and so died shortly afterwards. 

Thyo of his bära-mähs are found in Muhammad Din ? s 
manuscript. A few lines from the pen of this unfortunate 
po^t will not be out of place here. 

Mägli mähi tere bäjhõ phirnia mast di van I jl 
uccä küki äh vi aisl, sune nä dil dä jänl jl 
sabh jag äi im tere nürõ sürat dä lä sain j! 

Muhammad ashraf sai bäjhõ aive ümar vihani jl . 1 

1 MS , siharf7l!so. 2, p. 20. 

2 Lderally västäl ean be translated 4 for the sake % but in facl it stands 
for 4 for ilie sake of God \ 

3 These lines in spirit, ihyme. and vocabnlary seem to have been 
borrowed from Fazal Shälfs Sohni. When Sohnl was dro^ ning in the 
Ohenab she spoke in this strain. 

4 Bõ.iä-mäh, I, p. 11. 
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In mägh without thee, 0 beloved, I waik intoxicated and sense- 
less, sire. Loudly I wail, and similar is the sigh, but the beloved 
of my heart does not iiear, sire. All the world has knowledg© 
from your light, in appearanee you are peerless, sire. Muham- 
mad Ashraf, without ike Master life is aimlessly passed, sire. 

Mägh majhi cher savele ävl 

analhakk di bin bajavl 
mukkli tõ ghuhgat caä uthävi 

äjiz täi daras karävi 
nosliä shauh kadi pherä pävl 

ashraf täi yär malävl. 1 

In mägh , graze the eattle and return early and play the flute of 
ana*l-Haqq . Take the veil off your face and let the helploss 
have a glanee. Bridegroom Lord, some tiine visit me, and let 
Ashraf meet the Beloved. 

Hadäit-Ulläh 

Hadäit-Ulläh was born in Lahore some time in the 
middle of the nineteenth century and died there in the 
twenties of the twentieth century. He was and is stiil 
believed to be a Süfl. Whoever he may have been, his 
poetry is tinged with Süfi beliefs, but there is nothing new 
in it ©xcept the words and phrases. All else is the property 
of his predecessors. 

He wrote a number of a siharfis and a hära-mäh. Below 
is a 4 month ’ from his famous Bäm-mäh : 

Mägh mahlne mähi bäjhõ, jo kujh 
mai sang biti je 
Shälä dushman näi nä hove, 

j ehi biehore kiti je. 

Kohlil vang jän tatti di 

plrh ishk ne liti je 
Jännan oho gall hidäyat, 

zahar ishk jm piti je. 2 

In the month of Mägh without the beloved what has happened 
to me ? God grant it may not happen even to an enemy, what 
separation has done to me. As in the oil-press the life of this 
hot one has been pressed and taken by love. They alone know 
this State, Hadäit, who have drunk the poison of love. 3 

1 Bam-vnüh. II, p. 12. 8 p. 6, 

3 There is some influence of Häshim here. 
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Suchweie the Panjäb! Süfl poets from a.d. 1460 to 1900. 

The Süfis, who came to India with the objeet of leading 
the Indians to the Beloved by Muhammad J s path, did 
creditable work for some years. Then the oid Indian 
vigomr asserted itself and in its tiirn influenced the Süfi 
beliefs. The xnystics therefore absorbed the best of Islam 
and Hinduism and developed a new sort of Süfi thought 
more Indiaxx than foreign in character. Anxious to carry 
this new thought to the masses, they versified it in their 
langu&ge. In troublous times, the Süfis maintained with 
their preaehings tbe mental balance of tlie different eom- 
munities and, through their poems, sent the message of 
pea ee, unity, and love lo almost every home and hamlet. 

But by rhe end of the eighteenth century they had done 
their work. The need of the people was now different. 
Yet some eontimxed to sing of the Beloved in the traditional 
manner, whieh faet imparted a monotonous and dull 
eharaeter to their poetry so that it soon ceased to be 
interesting. 

The Panjäb is unrivalled for the number of its Süfl 
shrines. Every few miles there are one or tw r o of them. 
There xs Iiardly a shrine whieh does not possess some 
traditional verse of its own. The Icävvalis there sing of 
the saints and their poetry. Credulous admirers stiil 
gather there in large numbers, to admire and worship 
the saints who, singing of the Beloved, were ultimately 
merged in Aim. The Panjäbls stiil eunsider thenxselves 
fortunate lo have sueh noble, pious, and sweet poetiy whieh 
inspires them to seek tlie Divine Love. 



APPENMX 
Hir and RIjhä 

Hir was the daughter of Cücak, the Sial chief of Jhang. 
When stiil young her father betrothed her to Saidä, the son 
of Kherä, chief of Rangpur. Hir grew up to be a beautiful 
maiden and the fame of her beauty spread far and wide. 

Another tribal chief of the neighbonrhood had eight sons. 
The youngest, called Rajhä, was very handsome and the best 
loved of his father. This aroused the jealousy of the elder 
brothers, who, on the death of the father, turned Rajhä away 
without giving him anything at all. Affcer wandering lõng in the 
wilds and wastes he reached the river Chenab. He looked aronnd 
for a boat to take him aeross, and his eyes fell on a lovely 
barge. He asked the boatman if he could be taken to the 
other bank, but was refused. Being very tired he persnaded 
him to let him rest in the barge for a while. Taking pity on 
the handsome youth the bargeman consented. Entering the 
barge, Räjhä lay on the soft and cool bed and soon fell asleep. 
A little iater, he was awakened by a noise. Opening his eyes, 
he saw Hir standing by the bed. She was enraged at the 
impertinenee of the boatman in permitting a stranger to enter 
her barge. But presently her anger vanished because Räjhä 
and Hir fell in love with each other at first sight. To keep 
Räjha near her she approaehed her father and proeured for him 
the job of a eowherd. The clandestine meetings between the 
lovers were soon discovered. Rajhä was expelled and Hir was 
forcibly givon in marriage to Saidä. She, however, refused to 
associate with her husband. Rajhä arrived at Rangpur disguised 
as a yogi. He managed to get in toueh with Hir and through 
the good offices of Sahti, 1 the sister of Saidä, he ran away with 
his beloved. 

They were pursued, caught, and brought bacb. They were 
judged by the priosts, who ordered exile for RSjhä and elose 

1 Sahti herself left Rangpur with hor own iover the hame night. 
But she managod to escape her pursuers, while Hir and Rajhä were arrosted. 
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custody for Hir. Immediately after tlie exeaition of tlie ordeis 
Itangpur cauglit fire, and tlie misfortune was attributed to the 
sighg of the lovers. Hir’s marriage with Saidä was annulled, an I 
she was e llowed to go with Räjhä, who was recalled. With her 
lover, Hir retuined to the house of her parents where she was 
y ekonxed. Rä]kä leffc Jhang for his own home with the object 
of making preparations to marry Hir. Meanwhile the brother 
and imele of Hir, who had all along shown feigned conrtesy, 
toid her that Rajhä had been murdered. She fell down uncon- 
scious. In this state they administered a poisonous drink to her, 
as a rebult of which she died. 

A messenger was sent to inform Rajhä that deatb had 
claimed Hir. In haste Rajhä came to Jhang to aseertain th k 
truth. He was taken to Hir J s tomb. The sight was unbearable 
for liim. and he fell dead on the tomb of his beloved. 

SohnI and MahIväl 

Tala, a potter of Gujrat, had a beantiful daughter named 
Sõlmi. A handsome young merchant of Bukkhara, ealled Izzat 
Beg, when passing through Gujrat fell in love with this girl. 
He stayed on indefinitely in Gujrat and so all his companions 
left him. Izzat Beg visited the potter 5 s house constantly on the 
pretext of buying potteiy, and in a short time converted all his 
wealth into pottery. Left without any money, he opened a 
shop. But his mind being full of Sohni he could not attend to 
bnsine&s. The shop was soon closed and he became a menial in 
Tälä 5 s "house. Pleased with his work and appearanee, after 
some time Tälä ordered him to graze hi& buffaloes. One day 
he happened to meet Sohni, to whom he confessed his love for 
h^r. Sohni, touched bv his devotion and smitten by his beauty, 
promiböd him her faibhful love. Their attachment. however, 
v is soon discovered. MahIväl 1 was dismi&sed and Sohni was 
öiven in marriage to a neighbour 5 s son. Sohni refused to Iive 
with her husband, and through a friend communicated with her 
lover who lived as a faqlr on the opposite bank of the Chenab. 
At night Mahiväl would swim across the river to meet Sohni. 

i Mahiväl literally mearts a grazier of buffaloes. Izzat Beg ea me to 
be known as Mahiväl after he had taken charge of Tälä’s buffaloes. 
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But once he reeeived a wound and eould nol eome for many 
days. Therefore Solinl erossed th© river on an earthen jar to 
meel: her lover. On coming back slxe hid her jar in the bushes 
on th© river bank. Sofanfs sister-in-law diseovered the secrec; 
and replaced her jar by an unbaked on©. At nigkt Solinx 
©ntered the stream as usual, but soon th© jar dissolved and 
she was thrown into the waters. She cried loudly for hei 
friend, and Mahiväl, who was impatiently waiting for hei, heatd 
her cries and jumped into the river. But she was diowned 
before he eould reach her. Struck with grief, Mahiväl let himself 
go beneath the waves and soon joined his Beloved in the next 
world. 
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